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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  NORTH  KOREA 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 

Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  10:40  a.m.  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Office  Building  Hon.  Charles  Robb  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Robb,  Murkowski,  and  Lugar. 

Senator  Robb.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

This  morning  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Lynn  Davis,  before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss  the  latest 
developments  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  And  for  anyone  who 
missed  this  morning's  paper,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  suggest 
that  this  is  not  a  timely  meeting. 

She  has  very  graciously  agreed  to  appear  today,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  previously  arranged  date  later  this  month.  And  we 
thank  her  very  much  for  her  willingness  to  address  this  important 
matter  prior  to  leaving  for  Beijing  with  Secretary  Christopher  on 
March  6. 

The  United  States  and  South  Korea  are  nearing  the  1-year  mark 
in  the  dispute  with  North  Korea  over  access  to  its  nuclear  installa- 
tions. 

On  March  12,  1993,  North  Korea  stated  its  intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Rhetorical  saber  rat- 
tling has  infected  the  debate  since  then,  with  minimal  progress  to 
show  for  our  efforts  to  compel  North  Korea's  return  and  adherence 
to  the  nonproliferation  regime. 

The  NPT  and  the  Nuclear  Safeguard  Agreement  North  Korea 
signed  in  1992,  require  Pyongyang  to  open  its  facilities  to  regular 
and  special  inspection  to  ensure  that  it  is  pursuing  a  nuclear  pro- 
gram for  peaceful  purposes  as  it  claims. 

Evidence  accumulated  to  date,  however,  strongly  indicates  that 
North  Korea  has  already  reprocessed  weapons-grade  plutonium. 

If  North  Korea  constructs  a  nuclear  device  with  plutonium  al- 
ready on  hand,  the  security  landscape  in  Northeast  Asia  will  be 
dramatically  altered. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its  recent  efforts  to  fashion  an 
interim  solution  allowing  for  periodic  inspection  of  certain  specified 
areas  in  principal. 

(1) 


Seven  inspectors  from  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
arrived  in  Pyongyang — and  it  is  the  information  that  I  have,  al- 
though there  is  some  dispute — were  then  transferred  to  Yongbyon 
yesterday,  and  will  be  on  location  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  to  deter- 
mine if  that  continuity  of  safeguards  has  been  broken. 

Securing  this  initial  round  of  inspections,  however,  is  the  least 
of  the  administration's  problems.  Other  major  points  of  disagree- 
ment remain  with  Pyongyang. 

North  Korea  categorically  rejects  special  inspections  of  two  sus- 
pected nuclear  waste  sites  near  Yongbyon.  Prospects  for  North- 
South  mutual  inspections,  as  required  by  the  1991 
Denuclearization  Agreement  appear  to  be  slim  at  the  moment. 

And  gaining  access  to  the  reprocessing  facility — North  Korea 
calls  it  a  radio  chemistry  laboratory — appears  unlikely  in  the  near 
term,  if  at  all. 

In  the  last  9  months,  this  subcommittee  has  met  a  number  of 
times  with  Assistant  Secretary  Robert  Gallucci,  the  State  Depart- 
ment official  who  engaged  the  North  Koreans  in  the  first  two 
rounds  of  the  talks,  and  who  serves  directly  under  Under  Secretary 
Davis. 

The  subcommittee  called  him  as  a  primary  witness  early  in  the 
crisis  for  a  hearing  last  May,  and  has  since  requested  his  testimony 
for  additional  classified  question-and-answer  sessions. 

In  discussing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  negotiations  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Gallucci  and  talking  with  a  number  and  range  of  other 
State  Department  officials  over  the  same  period,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  our  negotiating  posture  and  strategy 
with  North  Korean  officials  at  the  U.N. 

A  public  perception  has  been  created  that  North  Korea  is  an  un- 
tamed tiger  that  simply  must  not  be  crossed.  Fear  of  North  Korean 
reprisals  to  any  international  pressure  appears  to  greatly  influence 
the  steps  that  we  are  contemplating  at  present. 

Further,  a  deft  North  Korean  campaign  to  create  uncertainty 
about  the  program  at  Yongbyon  has  generated  the  fear  that  it  may 
already  have  the  bomb,  which  is  perceived  by  many  to  be  almost 
as  valuable  as  actually  having  the  bomb  itself. 

Given  North  Korea's  continued  intransigence,  reactive  and  dam- 
age control  diplomacy  on  our  part  may  eventually  be  untenable.  In- 
deed, from  a  North  Korean  perspective,  the  scenario  right  now  ap- 
pears to  be  risk -free. 

The  construction  of  nuclear  facilities  continues  uninterrupted, 
and  enough  time  may  have  elapsed  to  use  weapons-grade  pluto- 
nium  to  construct  one  nuclear  weapon,  or  more,  according  to  testi- 
mony by  CIA  Director  Woolsey  and  others. 

Before  entering  a  third  round  of  talks  later  this  month,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  administration  this  morning  to  change  the  tenor 
of  those  talks  by  negotiating  from  a  position  of  strength  which  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  has  rightly  earned  and  must  pursue  as  the 
remaining  superpower. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  call  to  arms.  It  is 
a  call  for  more  focused  diplomacy  to  help  North  Korea  better  un- 
derstand the  weakness  of  its  position.  The  message  sent  to 
Pyongyang  should  be  unmistakable:  We  have  no  intention  of  pro- 


voking  a  military  conflict,  but  we  will  respond  to  their  trans- 
gressions. 

I  commend  the  State  Department  and  recommend  that  they  ne- 
gotiate from  a  position  of  strength  and  not  a  position  of  weakness. 
Other  countries,  namely  Iran,  are  watching  with  great  interest  how 
we  handle  this  nuclear  renegade  in  Asia  without  compromising  our 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

As  an  NPT  signatory,  will  Iran  have  the  next  opportunity  to  reap 
awards  for  bad  behavior  at  our  expense?  The  thought  must  already 
have  crossed  the  minds  of  the  leadership  in  Tehran. 

Within  reasonable  limits,  I  believe  we  can  reach  agreement  with 
Pyongyang.  In  compelling  North  Korea's  return  to  the  NPT,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  compromise  our  worldwide  nonproliferation  goals. 

North  Korea  should  understand  that  nothing  short  of  unimpeded 
access  to  all  nuclear  sites  will  suffice,  and  that  it  cannot  negotiate 
vast  economic  and  political  fruits  in  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  merely  living  up  to  its  obligations  under  the  NPT. 

I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  status  quo  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's  when  security  tensions  were  extremely  high  be- 
tween the  two  Koreas. 

But  should  North  Korean  in  recalcitrance  continue,  I  believe  we 
must  act  resolutely.  If  Pyongyang  chooses  to  opt  out  of  the  NPT 
and  pursue  a  weapons  program,  we  should  choose  to  protect  our 
troops  and  security  interests  on  the  peninsula  with  the  full  force 
of  our  strategic  and  conventional  arsenal. 

Finally,  Dr.  Davis,  since  you  will  be  traveling  to  China  shortly 
with  the  Secretary,  let  me  add  that  it  is  worth  emphasizing  to  the 
leadership  there  that  the  United  States  moving  to  defend  its  secu- 
rity interests  is  not  necessarily  in  Beijing's  interest. 

I  hope  you  insist,  and  Secretary  Christopher  makes  it  clear,  that 
a  consequence  of  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  is  an  enhanced  U.S. 
security  presence  both  on  the  peninsula  and  throughout  Northeast 
Asia. 

Before  we  reach  that  stage,  China  can  and  should  help  us  more 
actively  rather  than  acting  as  passive  observers.  North  Korea  has 
successfully  avoided  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  NPT  and 
the  1992  Nuclear  Safeguards  Agreement,  and  the  1991  North- 
South  denuclearization  accord,  advocating  a  balanced  mix  of  car- 
rots and  sticks,  the  latter  not  in  name  only,  to  ensure  a  nuclear- 
free  peninsula,  I  believe  can  bring  this  problem  to  a  successful  clo- 
sure. 

The  burden  of  doing  so  certainly  lies  very  much  with  Under  Sec- 
retary Davis.  And  we  will  turn  to  your  testimony  in  just  one  mo- 
ment. First,  may  I  recognize  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Robb.  You 
look  kind  of  lonesome  out  there,  Dr.  Davis.  At  least  there  are  three 
of  us  up  here,  and  obviously,  an  awful  lot  of  interest  in  the  hearing 
this  morning. 

I  guess  my  concerns  are  shared  by  everybody.  But  let  us  recap 
where  we  are:  I  understand  that  on  February  28,  the  North  Kore- 
ans finally  agreed  to  allow  the  IAEA  inspectors  to  visit  the  seven 
declared  sites.  And  I  notice  you  nodded  your  head,  so  I  guess  that 
is  the  factual  situation. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  inspection  will  not  include  the 
other  two  suspected  nuclear  sites.  And  of  course,  that  is  a  concern 
of  all  of  us.  And  it  is  further  my  understanding  that  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  only  agreed  to  a  one-time  inspection  of  the  seven  sites. 
I  think  that  is  rather  significant. 

I  am  not  certain,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  made  inspection  of  the  two  suspected  sites  a  pre- 
condition to  further  talks. 

I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  in  your  statement  or,  in  the  ques- 
tions, if  you  could  clarify  that  point.  The  IAEA  inspectors  are  cur- 
rently in  North  Korea,  I  understand,  and  are  expected  to  remain 
for  approximately  2  weeks. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that  we  are  about  at  the 
same  point  we  were  a  year  ago  when  the  North  Koreans  balked  at 
submitting  to  the  IAEA's  request  for  a  special  inspection  of  the  two 
suspected  sites. 

The  only  difference  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  year  has  gone 
by  and  the  North,  by  its  negotiations,  has  gained  certain  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States  in  return  for  agreeing  to  do  what  they 
are  required  to  do  anyway  under  the  Nuclear  Non -Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Last  November,  or  thereabouts,  our  President  emphatically  de- 
clared that  North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  a  nuclear 
bomb. 

And  I  think  your  statement  in  the  Washington  Post  in  January 
indicated  that  there  would  be, no  capitulation  with  regard  to  the 
North  Korean  issue.  And  that  was  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  everything  I  read  either. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  think  one  could  conclude  that  we  have  capitulated  and  re- 
treated substantially  in  this  matter. 

Perhaps  you  can  bring  us  up  to  date  on  whether  we  have  agreed 
to  cancel  the  Team  Spirit  military  exercise  as  a  condition,  and 
whether  we  have  agreed  to  open  comprehensive  discussions  on  all 
phases  of  our  relationship  with  the  North  Koreans,  including  pos- 
sible trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 

And  my  question,  of  course,  is:  What  have  we  received  for  these 
concessions?  I  would  suggest  to  you  it  is  very  little. 

We  are  precisely  where  we  were  a  year  ago.  The  two  suspected 
North  Korean  nuclear  sites  continue  to  remain  off-limits. 

The  North  Koreans  still  refuse  to  allow  special  inspectors  under 
the  rules,  as  I  understand  it.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  North 
Koreans  have  bought  additional  time  to  pursue  whatever  nuclear 
capability  they  were  contemplating. 

So  it  appears  to  this  Senator  that  the  North  Koreans  have  been 
dictating  terms  and  conditions  to  us.  And  to  some  extent,  we  have 
accepted  those  terms  and  conditions.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  I 
think  we  have  to  reflect  on  what  the  North  Korean  regime's  history 
has  been. 

They  sanctioned  the  terrorist  attack  against  the  civilian  airliner. 
We  all  recall  that  tragic  incident.  We  recall  the  death  of  16  South 
Korean  officials  in  the  meeting  in  Burma.  Many  of  them  were 
members  of  the  South  Korean  Cabinet.  A  personal  friend  of  mine, 
Kim  Suk  Lee  was  assassinated,  murdered,  in  that  incident.  They 


attacked  the  official  residence  of  the  South  Korean  President,  kid- 
napped South  Koreans,  and  hacked  to  death  the  U.S.  troops  along 
the  DMZ. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  do  not  want  to  forget  who  we 
are  dealing  with,  the  same  people.  One  has  to  presume,  at  least, 
that  these  actions  were  condoned  by  that  regime.  So  I  think  we 
should  not  forget  what  happens  when  regimes  such  as  this  are  cod- 
dled. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  having  you  tell  us  today  just  what  the 
status  of  future  negotiations  is  likely  to  be.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  want  to  insist  that  the  North  Koreans  grant  the  IAEA 
inspectors  access  to  the  two  undeclared  sites  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical reality. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  that  we  have  to  make  more  conces- 
sions. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  somewhat  alarmed  that  the  Patriot 
missiles  that  have  been  requested  by  General  Luck  some  months 
ago  have  been  delayed.  They  have  not  arrived.  And  I  guess,  they 
have  not  even  been  sent. 

I  wonder  if  lessons  were  not  learned  in  Somalia.  When  a  field 
commander  indicates  he  needs  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops,  and  we  have  the  power  to  grant  those  requests,  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  there  should  be  a  delay. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  hearing  this  morning 
and  the  enlightenment  that  is  going  to  be  forthcoming.  And  thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  Secretary  Davis, 
if  you  will  permit  us  one  more  opening  statement. 

Senator  Lugar,  as  you  know,  at  least  of  the  three  of  us,  all  with 
a  long-time  interest  in  the  subject,  is  the  most  recent  person  to 
visit  and  has  given  evidence  over  a  long  period  of  a  very  close  and 
abiding  interest  in  this  question.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you,  Dr.  Davis. 

On  February  23,  Senator  Nunn  and  I  released  a  report  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  based  on  our  January  visit.  We  traveled  there 
because  we  were  deeply  troubled  by  the  threat  that  North  Korean 
nuclear  program  poses  to  the  Korean  Peninsula,  to  East  Asia,  and 
to  the  world. 

Our  report  lays  out  our  findings,  analysis,  and  recommendations 
of  what  we  believe  should  be  done  to  cope  with  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  problem.  The  report  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. And  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 


Statement  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  * 
summary  of  findings  and  recommendations 

Findings 

1.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  face  a  determined  effort  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  by  North  Korea — a  totalitarian  regime  that  is  isolated,  heavily  armed,  fac- 
ing a  leadership  crisis,  and  deteriorating  from  within. 

2.  We  hope  that  diplomacy  will  succeed  in  stopping  North  Korea's  nuclear  pro- 
gram, but  we  cannot  be  confident  that  it  will.  If  our  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  are 
unsuccessful,  they  will  not  have  been  wasted  because  they  are  essential  to  building 
and  sustaining  a  consensus  with  other  countries. 

3.  The  February  15  IAEA-North  Korean  agreement  on  further  inspections  of 
North  Korea's  seven  declared  nuclear  facilities  is  a  welcome  development.  However, 
it  does  not  provide  for  full-scope  safeguards,  which  include  "special"  inspections  of 
undeclared  nuclear  sites.  Nonetheless,  if  the  inspections  required  by  the  IAEA- 
North  Korean  agreement  are  faithfully  implemented,  they  could  constitute  a  useful 
step  toward  obtaining  North  Korea's  full  compliance  with  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

4.  If  economic  sanctions  should  eventually  be  necessary,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  will  approve  them  or  that  those  few  countries  that 
have  real  economic  leverage  with  North  Korea  will  fully  implement  them.  However, 
if  implemented  by  Japan  (currency  remittances)  and  China  (oil),  carefully  graduated 
sanctions  could  cause  North  Korea  to  realize  that  its  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
intensify  its  isolation  and  accelerate  its  economic  deterioration. 

5.  We  cannot  confidently  predict  how  North  Korea  will  respond  to  economic  sanc- 
tions. It  may  retaliate  militarily,  so  we  and  our  allies  must  be  fully  prepared  for 
this  possibility.  However,  a  North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  would  be  an  irra- 
tional act  and  would  ensure  the  end  of  the  North  Korean  regime. 

6.  The  clock  is  ticking  against  the  survival  of  the  North  Korean  government  if  it 
continues  its  present  course.  A  few  nuclear  weapons  would  not  only  make  Northeast 
Asia  more  dangerous,  but  they  would  be  counterproductive  to  the  survival  of  the 
North  Korean  nation  as  well.  If  used,  they  would  ensure  North  Korea's  physical  de- 
struction. Even  if  not  used,  they  would  ensure  North  Korea's  increased  isolation 
from  the  world  community  and  from  any  hope  of  economic  progress. 

7.  The  steady  erosion  of  its  economy  and  its  deepening  isolation  will  eventually 
result  in  North  Korea's  collapse.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States,  South  Korea,  and  our  allies  and  that  our  statements  and  actions 
should  reflect  this  reality. 

Recommendations 

1.  We  must  maintain  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  cannot  sacrifice  one  goal  for  the  other.  While  firmly  insisting 
that  North  Korea  forsake  its  nuclear  ambitions,  we  must  try  to  avoid  a  North  Ko- 
rean miscalculation  that  could  lead  to  war. 

2.  The  United  States,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  must  work  in  close  partnership  at 
the  negotiating  table  and  in  pursuing  economic  sanctions.  Our  common  strategy 
must  be  carried  out  with  firmness,  determination,  and  calm. 

3.  The  United  States  must  continue  to  make  it  clear  that  an  attack  on  South 
Korea  or  Japan  is  tantamount  to  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 

4.  We  must  engage  China  and  Russia  fully  in  helping  to  prevent  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  preserve  stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  can- 
not approve  economic  sanctions  without  China's  vote  or  abstention.  Economic  sanc- 
tions cannot  be  effectively  implemented  without  China's  cooperation.  The  United 
States  must  communicate  to  China  that  this  is  the  highest  priority  in  our  relation- 
ship. 

5.  We  should  make  it  clear  to  North  Korea  that  it  has  essentially  three  choices: 

(1)  explosion — igniting  a  new  war  in  which  it  will  be  destroyed; 

(2)  implosion — continuing  as  a  closed,  isolated  society  bent  on  defying  the 
world  community,  which  will  lead  to  its  economic  and  political  disintegration; 
or 

(3)  join  the  community  of  nations — complying  with  its  NPT  obligations,  open- 
ing its  society,  and  following  policies  that  are  consistent  with  international  prac- 
tices. 

6.  If  the  diplomatic  track  is  unsuccessful,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  should 
seek  U.N.  Security  Council  approval  of  a  graduated  series  of  economic  sanctions. 

♦By  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA)  and  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-IN),  February  23,  1994. 


7.  If  North  Korean  intransigence  forces  the  world  community  to  impose  sanctions, 
we  should,  at  a  minimum,  undertake  the  following  precautions: 

(1)  continue  to  strengthen  our  intelligence  capabilities,  making  every  effort  to 
gain  as  much  warning  as  possible  of  a  North  Korean  attack; 

(2)  accelerate  our  efibrts  to  correct  U.S.  and  South  Korean  force  structure  de- 
ficiencies, including  theater  missile  and  chemical  defenses,  counter-battery  fire, 
and  countermine  capabilities;  and 

(3)  reinforce  our  military  forces  in  South  Korea  to  strengthen  deterrence  and 
reduce  the  dangers  of  a  short-warning  attack. 

8.  Our  policymaking  and  coordination  with  our  allies,  the  timing  of  our  state- 
ments ana  actions,  our  responses  to  developments  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  our 
communications  with  our  diplomatic  and  military  leaders  in  the  field  must  all  be 
sharpened  and  strengthened  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  Korean  developments 
must  be  the  subject  of  clear,  frequent  focus  by  top  Clinton  Administration  officials, 
including  the  President. 

9.  The  United  States  should  designate  a  single  senior  official  with  access  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  help  develop  and 
coordinate  U.S.  policy  and  action  on  Korea.  We  must  speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
sensitive  matter. 

I.  UNDERSTANDING  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

A.  Background 

The  Korean  peninsula  occupies  a  crucial  geographic  position  in  Northeast  Asia. 
It  lies  at  the  intersection  of  four  major  powers — China,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  military  forces  of  all  four  have  fought  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  occupied  the  peninsula  for  35  years.  Since  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  41  years  ago,  the  diplomatic,  defense,  and  economic  interests  of  all  four 
countries  have  continued  to  converge  on  the  divided  peninsula. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  determined  South  Korea's  survival  to  be  a  vital  inter- 
est, and  went  to  war  to  defend  it  against  North  Korean  aggression.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  and  South  Korea  have  remained  stalwart  allies,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  of  1954,  the  presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  South  Korea,  and  the  deployment  of  South  Korean  forces  to  fight 
with  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.-South  Korean  relationship,  traditionally  dominated  by  security  concerns, 
has  expanded  in  the  last  several  years  to  include  growing  economic  ties  and  South 
Korea's  democratic  development.  Despite  a  slowdown  in  1992  and  1993,  South 
Korea  still  has  one  of  the  world's  fastest  growing  economies,  with  estimates  project- 
ing its  long-term  annual  growth  rate  at  six  percent.  South  Korea  is  America's  sev- 
enth largest  trading  partner  and  is  the  fourth  largest  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  At  the  same  time  that  its  economy  was  racing  ahead,  South  Korea  made 
an  impressive  transition  from  an  authoritarian  military  government  to  a  democratic 
civilian  system. 

B.  Balance  of  Power  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 

Just  two  decades  ago,  the  economies  of  North  and  South  Korea  were  in  rough  par- 
ity and  the  military  balance  favored  North  Korea  in  some  important  respects.  Two 
major  powers — the  Soviet  Union  and  China — protected  North  Korea;  South  Korea 
was  governed  by  an  authoritarian  regime  and  appeared  vulnerable  to  subversion 
and  revolt;  and  the  United  States  was  preoccupied  with  Watergate  and  a  lost  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Today  South  Korea  is  one  of  the  strongest  economic  engines  in  East  Asia,  with 
a  gross  national  product  more  than  10  times  the  size  and  a  population  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  North  Korea's.  South  Korea  enjoys  normal  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  with  almost  all  countries,  including  the  four  major  powers  with  traditional 
interests  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  Also,  the  South  Korean  government  has  the  high- 
est credentials  of  legitimacy — it  was  elected  by  its  people  in  free  and  fair  elections. 

In  contrast,  North  Korea  is  isolated  from  the  world  community.  For  example,  on 
the  nuclear  issue,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  voted  140—1  in  November 
1993  to  urge  North  Korea  to  permit  inspections  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA).  China  and  Russia  have  revoked  their  former  barter  trade  terms 
with  North  Korea  and  insisted  on  payment  in  hard  currency,  of  which  North  Korea 
has  little. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  South  Korea,  we  were  told  of  several  examples  of  North 
Korea's  economic  problems.  North  Koreans  are  believed  to  have  enough  food  only 
for  one  or  two  meals  a  day.  A  substantial  portion  of  North  Korea's  factories  is  said 
to  be  closed.  Recent  visitors  to  Pyongyang  nave  reported  that  electrical  power  went 
off  11  times  in  a  48-hour  period.  We  were  told  that  North  Korea  has  strengthened 
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security  along  its  border  with  China  because  more  people  are  trying  to  leave  North 
Korea.  All  of  these  examples  are  symptoms  of  an  economy  that  has  declined  by  an 
estimated  average  of  5  percent  in  each  year  from  1989  through  1992  (with  a  further 
11  percent  decline  in  1993). 

North  Korea's  only  remaining  strength  is  its  military  power.  Even  so,  its  relative 
strategic  position  today  is  far  worse  than  it  was  in  1950,  when  it  initiated  the  Ko- 
rean War.  Back  then,  Pyongyang  enjoyed  a  robust  flow  of  Soviet  arms  and  the  fight- 
ing presence  of  several  Chinese  armies.  It  also  faced  a  very  weak  South  Korean 
army  and,  initially,  a  woefully  unprepared  U.S.  Far  Eastern  Command.  Today,  a 
militarily  isolated  North  Korea  confronts  substantial  South  Korean  and  U.S.  de- 
fenses. 

Both  U.S.  and  South  Korean  forces  maintain  a  qualitative  edge  over  their  North 
Korean  counterparts  in  most  force  categories,  especially  in  the  air  and  at  sea.  Weak- 
nesses do  exist  in  our  forces  in  counter-battery  fire,  theater  missile  and  chemical 
defenses,  countermine  warfare,  and  some  aspects  of  interoperability.  Additionally, 
Seoul's  proximity  to  the  DMZ,  a  mere  25  miles,  greatly  complicates  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  a  number  of  South  Korea's  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors are  within  range  of  North  Korea's  Scud  missiles.  Nonetheless,  U.S.  and  South 
Korean  military  commanders  are  satisfied  that  existing  forces,  combined  with 
planned  improvements  and  reinforcements  as  well  as  South  Korea's  strategic  advan- 
tages, are  sufficient  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  North  Korean  aggression. 

If  South  Korea  were  to  be  attacked,  it  would  suffer  a  large  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Yet  it  would  survive.  North  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lose  everything, 
including  its  separate  identity. 

C.  Warning  of  Military  Actions 

In  recent  months,  some  reports  have  suggested  that  war  is  imminent  on  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula.  It  has  been  said  that  North  Korea's  force  modernization  and  for- 
ward deployments  have  positioned  it  to  immediately  invade  South  Korea — even 
though  such  an  act  would  be  suicidal  for  Pyongyang.  These  North  Korean  military 
developments  are  legitimate  causes  for  concern,  but  they  have  taken  place  over  the 
last  10  years. 

While  North  Korea  is  postured  for  a  short  warning,  damaging  attack  on  South 
Korea,  our  military  and  intelligence  leaders  do  not  see  credible  evidence  of  immi- 
nent hostilities.  General  John  Shalikashvili,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
affirmed  this  on  December  14,  1993  when  he  said:  "*  *  *  I  don't  want  to  leave  it 
with  the  impression  that  something  has  changed  in  the  last  month  or  two  or  three 
that  somehow  makes  it  more  likely  that  North  Korea  is  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
preparation  for  an  attack.  I  don't  want  to  leave  that  impression  at  all. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  military  situation  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula can  change  quickly.  Because  of  North  Korea's  forward  military  deployment,  the 
warning  time  before  a  North  Korean  attack  could  be  very  short.  Therefore,  given 
the  risks  and  the  stakes,  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  focus  and  intensify 
our  monitoring  and  warning  of  North  Korean  military  actions. 

D.  North  Korea's  Nuclear  Program 

North  Korea  has  pursued  a  nuclear  program  for  decades  that  defense  and  intel- 
ligence officials  believe  has  been  unmistakably  aimed  at  building  a  nuclear  device. 
Although  North  Korea  signed  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1985, 
it  did  not  conclude  a  safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA  until  January  1992.  In 
May  1992,  it  submitted  to  the  IAEA  an  inventory  of  its  nuclear  material,  "declared" 
several  nuclear  facilities,  and  opened  those  facilities  to  inspection  and  monitoring 
by  IAEA  inspectors.  Seven  of  these  declared  facilities  have  been  the  focus  of  concern. 

Of  these  seven  significant  declared  facilities,  four  remain  classified  by  the  IAEA 
while  three  have  been  publicly  identified: 

(1)  an  operational  nuclear  reactor  (5  megawatts  in  terms  of  potential  elec- 
trical energy;  25  megawatts  in  terms  of  thermal  energy)  at  Yongbyon,  which  is 
about  60  miles  north  of  Pyongyang  (this  is  the  only  significant  nuclear  reactor 
currently  in  operation  in  North  Korea); 

(2)  a  facility  at  Yongbyon  for  the  reprocessing  and  recovery  of  plutonium  from 
spent  uranium  fuel;  and 

(3)  a  very  small  nuclear  research  reactor  at  Yongbyon  provided  by  the  former 
Soviet  Union  many  years  ago. 

Two  other  undeclared  sites  at  Yongbyon  are  suspected  of  concealing  storage  tanks 
in  which  the  chemical  waste  from  plutonium  reprocessing  is  thought  to  be  located. 
In  addition  to  these  facilities,  North  Korea  is  constructing  a  50  megawatt  (or  200 
megawatts  in  terms  of  thermal  energy)  nuclear  reactor  at  Yongbyon.  This  reactor 


could  begin  operations  in  1995.  Because  this  facility  is  still  under  construction, 
North  Korea  is  not  required  by  the  IAEA  to  declare  it. 

Discerning  the  motives  for  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  is  extremely  difficult. 
Because  the  only  significant  operating  nuclear  reactor  is  not  connected  to  a  power 
grid  for  the  transmission  of  electricity,  the  program  seems  to  serve  only  North  Ko- 
rea's self-perceived  foreign  policy  and  security  interests. 

Several  North  Korean  motives  have  been  suggested.  They  include  deterrence  of 
an  attack  by  South  Korea  and  the  United  States;  a  bid  for  international  standing 
and  prestige;  bargaining  leverage  over  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  United  States; 
the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  an  invasion  of  South  Korea;  and  even  Kim 
Jong-il's  "gift"  to  cultivate  his  military.  No  one  outside  North  Korea's  leadership 
knows  the  extent  to  which  such  interests,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  motivate 
its  nuclear  program. 

Our  government  does  not  know  with  certainty  if  North  Korea  actually  has  a  nu- 
clear weapon.  On  February  24,  1993,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  James  Woolsey 
testified  before  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee:  "We  have  every  indica- 
tion that  the  North  Koreans  are  hiding  evidence  of  some  nuclear-related  activities 
from  the  international  community.*  *  *  Of  greatest  concern  is  the  real  possibility 
that  North  Korea  has  already  manufactured  enough  fissile  material  for  at  least  one 
nuclear  weapon,  and  is  hiding  this  from  the  IAEA. 

Whatever  plutonium  North  Korea  may  have  produced,  and  with  which  it  could 
construct  a  nuclear  device,  was  obtained  between  1989  and  mid-1992.  During  a 
lengthy  period  in  1989,  North  Korea  shut  down  its  5  megawatt  nuclear  reactor  and 
removed  an  unknown  amount  of  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Beginning  in  mid-1992,  North 
Korea  allowed  the  IAEA  to  inspect  and  install  monitoring  devices  in  its  reprocessing 
facility.  Until  these  monitoring  devices  became  inoperative  in  late  1993,  they  did  not 
detect  any  effort  to  extract  plutonium  from  spent  nuclear  fuel;  therefore,  the  fissile 
material  or  plutonium  that  Director  Woolsey  referred  to  was  acquired  between  1989 
and  mid- 1992. 

E.  Consequences  of  North  Korea's  Nuclear  Program 

There  will  be  at  least  three  serious  consequences  if  North  Korea  continues  its  nu- 
clear program.  First,  the  relative  stability  that  Northeast  Asia  has  enjoyed  since  the 
Korean  War  will  be  threatened  because  South  Korea  and  even  Japan  may  respond 
at  some  point  by  initiating  nuclear  weapons  programs  of  their  own.  Japan's  growing 
plutonium  inventory  and  initial  reluctance  in  the  summer  of  1993  to  endorse  indefi- 
nite extension  of  the  NPT  have  already  caused  concern  in  some  countries.  A  Japa- 
nese decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  would  alarm  China  and  possibly  provoke 
Beijing  to  accelerate  its  already  considerable  military  buildup.  Russia  would  also 
have  to  take  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear-armed  Japan  into  account. 

The  Japanese  government  strongly  denies  any  intention  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  cites  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Japanese  people  to  nuclear  weapons.  This 
is  undoubtedly  an  accurate  reflection  of  current  attitudes  in  Japan,  but  there  is  no 
assurance  this  opinion  would  prevail  indefinitely  if  North  Korea  were  to  develop  a 
nuclear  arsenal  and  the  means  to  deliver  it. 

Second,  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  would  inspire  other  pariah  states  seeking 
to  defy  the  NPT  and  the  international  community  by  acquiring  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  In  addition,  North  Korea's  aggressive  military  export  policy 
raises  grave  concerns  that  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  might  sell  nuclear  weapons 
and  technology  to  other  countries. 

Third,  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  would  further  complicate  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  and  certainly  raise  the  risks  to  Koreans  and  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  South  Korea.  The  reintroduction  of  U.S.  short-range  nuclear  weapons  on  South 
Korean  territory — as  a  visible  deterrent  to  a  North  Korean  first-use  oi  nuclear  weap- 
ons— would  clearly  have  to  be  considered. 

F.  Background  on  Inspections  and  Negotiations 

In  late  1992,  IAEA  laboratory  tests  on  material  collected  at  North  Korean  nuclear 
facilities  indicated  that  North  Korea  had  reprocessed  more  plutonium  than  it  had 
disclosed.  To  resolve  this  discrepancy,  the  IAEA  called  on  North  Korea  to  allow  a 
"special"  inspection  of  the  two  suspected  nuclear  waste  sites  that  North  Korea  had 
not  declared.  If  these  two  sites  contained  the  liquid  waste  produced  by  the  reproc- 
essing of  plutonium,  measuring  the  waste  would  disclose  the  amount  of  plutonium 
reprocessed.  North  Korea  rejected  the  IAEA  call  for  a  special  inspection  and,  on 
March  12,  1993,  announced  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  NPT. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  held  two  rounds 
of  "high-level"  talks.  Most  significantly,  North  Korea  agreed  to  suspend  its  with- 
drawal from  the  NPT  "as  long  as  it  considers  necessary.    However,  it  not  only  con- 
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tinued  to  reject  the  IAEA  demand  for  a  special  inspection,  but  it  refused  to  allow 
the  IAEA  to  resume  the  necessary  inspections  of  the  seven  declared  facilities  as 
well.  As  a  result,  the  IAEA  was  unable  to  replace  film  and  batteries  in  cameras  and 
check  seals  installed  in  1992.  If  the  cameras  do  not  work  and  the  seals  cannot  be 
checked,  the  IAEA  cannot  independently  verify  that  North  Korea  is  not  reprocessing 
any  more  plutonium. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  was  pressing  North  Korea  to  accept  IAEA  inspections, 
the  United  States  was  urging  North  Korea  to  negotiate  with  South  Korea  on  the 
implementation  of  their  1991  denuclearization  declaration.  In  that  declaration, 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea  agreed:  (1)  not  to  possess,  manufacture,  or  use  nu- 
clear weapons;  (2)  not  to  operate  plutonium  reprocessing  facilities;  and  (3)  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  mutual  inspections.  This  agreement  is  significant  because,  unlike 
the  NPT,  it  would  prohibit  North  Korea  and  South  Korea  from  reprocessing  pluto- 
nium. The  NPT  only  prohibits  the  diversion  of  plutonium  for  weapons  purposes. 
Therefore,  by  actually  banning  the  production  of  plutonium,  the  denuclearization 
declaration  would  deny  North  Korea  this  raw  material  for  building  a  nuclear  device. 
Unfortunately,  North  Korea  has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  its  talks  with  the 
United  States  and  has  never  seriously  negotiated  implementation  of  its  bilateral 
agreement  with  South  Korea. 

G.  Current  Status  of  Negotiations 

With  the  continuity  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  growing  more  and  more  tenuous,  U.S. 
and  North  Korean  representatives  held  a  series  of  "working-level"  discussions  in  the 
second  half  of  1993  in  New  York.  On  January  5,  1994,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Security  Affairs  Lynn  Davis  announced  that  North  Korea  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  IAEA  inspections  necessary  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards at  its  seven  declared  nuclear  sites.  Under  Secretary  Davis  also  explained 
that  North  Korea  was  prepared  to  begin  discussions  with  South  Korea  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  1991  denuclearization  declaration. 

If  North  Korea  meets  these  requirements,  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  will 
engage  in  a  third  round  of  "high-level"  discussions  on  nuclear  issues  and  U.S.-North 
Korean  relations.  In  this  third  round  of  discussions,  the  United  States  would  seek 
North  Korean  agreement  to  full  membership  in  the  NPT;  full  cooperation  with  the 
IAEA  in  implementing  full-scope  safeguards,  including  "special  inspections  and 
other  measures  to  clear  up  discrepancies  in  North  Korea's  past  submissions  to  the 
IAEA;  and  full  implementation  of  the  North-South  denuclearization  declaration. 

According  to  Under  Secretary  Davis,  the  "interim"  U.S.  agreement  with  North 
Korea  does  not  require  only  "one-time"  inspections  of  its  nuclear  facilities,  as  has 
been  reported  in  the  press.  Instead,  North  Korea  must  accept  inspections  of  what- 
ever scope  and  frequency  the  IAEA  believes  are  necessary  to — maintain  its  safe- 
guards. On  February  15,  1994,  the  IAEA  announced  that  North  Korea  had  accepted 
the  Agency's  inspection  requirements  and  that  a  team  of  inspectors  would  soon  be 
traveling  to  North  Korea. 

Press  reports  have  suggested  that  there  are  differences  between  the  IAEA  and  the 
United  States  over  the  inspections  that  North  Korea  must  accept.  As  the  authority 
responsible  for  enforcing  compliance  with  the  NPT,  the  IAEA  must  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  inspections  required  to  ensure  that  North  Korea  is  adhering 
to  its  treaty  commitments.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Administration  officials  have  insisted  that  they  are  not  substituting  their  judg- 
ment on  this  point  for  that  of  the  IAEA.  The  "interim"  U.S.  agreement  with  Norm 
Korea  seeks  to  achieve  limited  objectives  that  are  sh6rt  of  full  compliance  with  the 
NPT  and  IAEA  procedures.  However,  the  Administration  emphasizes  that  full  com- 
pliance and  the  related  North-South  denuclearization  declaration  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  another  round  of  "high-level"  discussions. 

H.  Time  Pressures  on  U.S.,  South  Korea,  and  the  IAEA 

Some  factors  impose  short-  and  intermediate-term  pressures  on  the  United  States, 
South  Korea,  and  the  IAEA.  The  most  pressing  consideration  is  the  IAEA  safe- 
guards installed  in  the  seven  declared  facilitic-3.  The  IAEA  must  be  able  to  operate 
its  cameras,  check  its  seals,  and  actually  visit  the  facilities  in  order  to  independently 
confirm  that  North  Korea  is  not  reprocessing  any  more  plutonium  than  it  has  al- 
ready produced. 

These  IAEA  safeguards  will  be  crucial  when  North  Korea  shuts  down  its  5  mega- 
watt reactor  for  refueling.  The  reactor  fuel  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  life  and  could 
have  to  be  replaced  in  a  matter  of  months,  depending  on  the  rate  at  which  North 
Korea  operates  the  reactor.  To  refuel  the  reactor,  North  Korea  will  have  to  shut  it 
down  and  remove  the  spent  fuel  rods,  which  could  then  be  reprocessed  for  pluto- 
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nium.  Without  its  safeguards  in  place,  the  IAEA  will  not  be  able  to  independently 
verify  that  reprocessing  is  taking  place. 

In  the  intermediate  timeframe,  the  possible  operation  of  a  much  larger  North  Ko- 
rean nuclear  reactor  in  1995  raises  the  concern  that  North  Korea  will  be  able  to 
produce  the  spent  fuel  needed  to  reprocess  significantly  more  plutonium  than  it  can 
with  its  5  megawatt  reactor.  This  prospect  increases  the  pressure  for  bringing  North 
Korea  into  compliance  with  the  NPT  and  the  North-South  denuclearization  declara- 
tion before  this  new  reactor  could  yield  spent  fuel  from  which  plutonium  could  be 
reprocessed. 

/.  Time  Pressures  on  North  Korea 

Despite  these  near-term  timing  considerations,  we  believe  that  the  long-term  out- 
look for  North  Korea  is  extremely  poor  and  that  the  clock  is  ticking  on  its  continued 
viability  as  a  nation.  It  is  politically  isolated,  especially  on  the  nuclear  issue.  Most 
importantly,  its  economy  is  falling  apart,  which  in  turn  will  inevitably  put  severe 
pressure  on  its  political  system.  Even  a  political  system  as  disciplined  as  North  Ko- 
rea's will  be  strained  when  it  attempts  the  first  dynastic  succession  in  communist 
history.  Many  individuals  with  whom  we  talked  in  South  Korea  believe  that  these 
pressures  will  culminate  when  Kim  Il-sung  dies  and  his  son,  Kim  Jong-il,  tries  to 
consolidate  his  power.  In  this  regard,  some  interpret  the  recent  return  of  Kim  II- 
sung's  brother  to  the  Politburo  as  an  indication  of  his  son's  weak  standing. 

For  these  reasons,  many  South  Koreans  believe  that  time  is  on  their  side,  with 
North  Korea's  collapse  inevitable.  They  hope  that  this  process  of  collapse  will  be  ev- 
olutionary. However  it  unfolds,  they  are  confident  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  North  Korea  as  we  know  it  ceases  to  exist. 

II.  WHERE  WE  GO  FROM  HERE 

A.  Setting  U.S.  and  Allied  Goals 

The  task  before  us  on  the  Korean  peninsula  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  must  simulta- 
neously maintain  peace  on  the  peninsula  and  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  cannot  sacrifice  one  goal  for  the  other.  Kather,  we  must  pursue  both  simul- 
taneously. Our  aim  is  to  convince  North  Korea  to  forsake  its  nuclear  ambitions  in 
a  manner  that  promotes  peace  in  Northeast  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  try 
to  avoid  a  North  Korean  miscalculation  that  could  prompt  war. 

The  Korean  peninsula  remains  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  also 
a  place  where  that  conflict  once  turned  white  hot,  killing  and  wounding  almost  4 
million  Americans,  Chinese,  and  Koreans.  Another  war  there  today  would  extin- 
guish the  North  Korean  state  and  badly  damage  the  fruits  of  South  Korea's  eco- 
nomic miracle.  It  would  once  again  turn  the  peninsula  into  a  charnel  house. 

Taking  note  of  North  Korean  bluster  and  threats,  it  is  apparent  that,  if  economic 
sanctions  are  ever  imposed,  North  Korea  may  retaliate  militarily.  We  and  our  allies 
must  be  fully  prepared  for  this  possibility. 

B.  Engaging  Other  Countries 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  act  in  close  con- 
cert with  one  another  in  addressing  the  problem  posed  by  North  Korea's  nuclear 
program.  Our  common  strategy,  both  at  the  negotiating  table  and  beyond,  must  be 
one  of  firmness,  determination,  and  calm.  We  must  not  fall  victim  to  panic  or  to 
false  war  scares  that  commonly  attend  the  kind  of  critical  situation  we  face  on  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  North  Korea  that  an  at- 
tack on  South  Korea  or  Japan  would  be  tantamount  to  an  attack  on  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  communist  North  Korea  would  not  survive  a  second  Korean  War. 
The  great  American  mistake  of  1950  was  the  failure  to  convey  to  Pyongyang  pre- 
cisely how  we  would  view  North  Korean  aggression  across  the  38th  Parallel. 

We  and  our  South  Korean  and  Japanese  allies  must  further  engage  China  and 
Russia  in  preventing  both  war  and  nuclear  proliferation  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
No  Russian  or  Chinese  interest  is  served  by  either  another  Korean  War  or  the  emer- 
gence of  yet  another  nuclear  power  in  Northeast  Asia,  especially  one  in  the  grips 
of  economic  collapse  and  an  impending  leadership  succession  crisis.  As  nuclear  pow- 
ers themselves,  Russia  and  China  have  a  strong  interest  in  a  peaceful  and  non-nu- 
clear Korean  peninsula. 

C.  Conveying  Reality  to  North  Korea 

To  North  Korea,  politically  and  militarily  isolated  today  as  it  was  not  in  1950,  we 
and  our  South  Korean  and  Japanese  allies  must  make  it  clear  that  Pyongyang  faces 
essentially  three  choices.  It  can  explode — igniting  a  new  war  in  which  it  will  l>e  de- 
stroyed. If  it  continues  as  a  closed,  isolated  society  bent  on  defying  the  world  com- 
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munity,  it  can  implode — self-destructing  economically  and  politically.  Or  it  can  join 
the  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  should  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
North  Korea  to  select  the  third  and  optimum  choice.  North  Korea  must  become  a 
more  open  society,  as  has  China  and  even  Vietnam  over  the  last  decade.  North 
Korea  must  also  comply  with  all  IAEA  requests  for  inspections,  and  it  must  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  with  South  Korea  on  implementation  of  a  non-nuclear  Korean  pe- 
ninsula. 

The  prospect  of  normalized  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  South  Korea  should  also  be  placed  on  the  table — but  not  as  a  reward  for  simply 
returning  to  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty.  Normalization  must  be  a  carefully 
planned  and  phased  enterprise  undertaken  in  concert  with  South  Korea  and  Japan 
and  must  be  based  on  more  than  NPT  compliance.  Within  the  community  of  nations, 
civilized  behavior  includes  renunciation  01  state-sponsored  terrorism  and  of  exports 
of  ballistic  missile  technology  to  such  pariah  states  as  Iran.  As  long  as  Pyongyang 
promotes  terrorism  and  provides  advanced  military  technologies  to  fellow  terrorist 
states,  it  will  invite  political  isolation. 

One  encouraging  development  related  to  normalization  is  North  Korea's  acceler- 
ated return  of  MIA  remains  from  the  Korean  War.  In  August  1993,  North  Korea 
decided  to  finally  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  U.N.  Command  for  the  return  of 
remains.  As  a  result,  131  sets  oi  remains  were  returned  in  a  recent  three-week  pe- 
riod. 

D.  Weighing  Economic  Sanctions 

If  the  diplomatic  track  is  unsuccessful,  the  United  Nations  should  impose  a  grad- 
uated series  of  economic  sanctions  on  North  Korea.  Clearly,  if  sanctions  are  consid- 
ered by  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Russia  and  especially  China  must  be  persuaded 
not  to  veto  them.  China  has  declared  that  it  opposes  sanctions  for  the  time  being — 

gerhaps  because  it  is  waiting  to  see  whether  diplomatic  initiatives  will  succeed. 
!hina  has,  however,  urged  North  Korea  to  cooperate  with  the  IAEA  and  has  helped 
set  up  direct  talks  between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea. 

Any  effective  implementation  of  sanctions  will  also  require  Beijing's  full  participa- 
tion since  China  is  a  permanent  member' of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  North 
Korea's  major  trading  partner,  primary  source  of  oil,  and  main  overland  link  to  the 
rest  of  Asia.  These  realities  have  implications  for  our  relations  with  Beijing.  We  be- 
lieve that  avoiding  another  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  are  our  paramount  interests  in  Northeast  Asia  today.  We  cannot 
expect  a  China  that  is  the  object  of  U.S.  economic  sanctions  to  participate  in  sanc- 
tions against  North  Korea. 

Like  China,  Japan  will  also  have  to  be  fully  engaged.  Koreans  living  in  Japan  are 
estimated  to  annually  remit  up  to  $1  billion  in  hard  currency  to  their  relatives  in 
North  Korea — a  significant  sum,  given  a  small  North  Korean  gross  national  product 
(estimated  at  about  $20  billion  in  1991)  that  has  been  declining  for  the  past  several 
years.  Japan  will  have  to  take  measures  to  halt  or  at  least  severely  restrict  this 
hard  currency  flow. 

The  menu  of  economic  sanctions  that  could  be  imposed  on  North  Korea  is  varied 
enough  to  permit  a  strategy  of  escalation.  Beginning  with  suspension  of  airline  and 
train  service  to  Pyongyang,  sanctions  could  be  expanded  to  include  a  freeze  on 
North  Korea's  overseas  assets,  suspension  of  U.N.  development  assistance,  and  ulti- 
mately a  shutdown  of  imports  of  oil  and  hard  currency.  Whether  such  actions  would 
succeed  where  diplomacy  failed  cannot  be  foreseen  with  any  confidence.  In 
Pyongyang,  economic  autarky  has  long  been  a  national  objective,  and  North  Koreans 
have  become  accustomed  to  acute  and  persistent  material  deprivation.  Moreover,  as 
U.N.  experience  with  Iraq  and  Serbia  has  shown,  it  is  far  easier  to  wreck  a  target 
economy  via  sanctions  than  it  is  to  translate  that  wreckage  into  compliant  political 
behavior.  However,  given  the  marginal  state  of  North  Korea's  economy,  U.N.  sanc- 
tions may  prove  to  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back — prompting  either  po- 
litical compliance  or  military  explosion. 

E.  Looking  at  Military  Options 

Pyongyang  has  said  that  it  would  consider  imposition  of  U.N.  sanctions  an  act  of 
war.  Prudence  dictates  that  we  be  prepared  for  war  in  order  to  prevent  it.  If  North 
Korean  intransigence  forces  the  world  community  to  impose  sanctions,  we  should, 
at  a  minimum,  undertake  the  following  precautions:  First,  strengthen  our  intel- 
ligence capabilities  aimed  at  detecting  the  indications  of  a  North  Korean  attack  (we 
/ire  already  expecting  very  short  warning,  and  even  a  few  more  hours  could  prove 
critical).  Second,  accelerate  efforts  to  correct  U.S.  and  South  Korean  force  structure 
deficiencies,    which    include    inadequate    theater   missile    and   chemical    defenses, 
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counter-battery  fire,  and  countermine  capabilities.  Third,  reinforce  our  military 
forces  in  South  Korea  to  signal  our  resolve  and  reduce  the  dangers  of  a  short-  warn- 
ing attack. 

F.  Strengthening  U.S.  Policymaking 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  not  yet  articulated  clear  goals  and  policies  on 
Korea  with  the  kind  of  continuous,  high-level,  interagency  focus  demanded  by  this 
challenge.  The  high  stakes  in  Korea  require  consistent  statements  and  steady  atten- 
tion by  senior  U.S.  officials. 

For  example,  recent  reports  have  suggested  that  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
given  North  Korea  the  idea  that  it  will  settle  for  less  than  full  NPT  compliance  by 
North  Korea.  The  Administration  denies  this.  Other  news  articles  have  reported 
that  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  settle  for  "one-time"  inspections  of  North 
Korea's  nuclear  facilities.  The  Administration  has  convincingly  explained  that  this 
is  not  true. 

Erroneous  reports  and  misinformed  commentary  are  often  inevitable,  but,  on  a 
matter  concerning  America's  vital  interest,  these  stories  must  be  challenged  and 
clarified  immediately.  We  cannot  allow  a  wedge  to  develop  between  U.S.  and  IAEA 
positions.  The  United  States  has  advocated  for  several  years  that  the  IAEA  tighten 
its  procedures.  Now  that  it  has,  we  must  not  weaken  it. 

Our  policymaking  and  coordination  with  our  allies,  the  timing  of  our  statements 
and  actions,  our  responses  to  developments  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  our  com- 
munications with  our  diplomatic  and  military  leaders  in  the  field  must  all  be  sharp- 
ened and  strengthened  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  Korean  developments  must 
be  the  subject  of  clear,  frequent  focus  by  top  Clinton  Administration  officials,  includ- 
ing the  President.  The  United  States  should  designate  a  single  senior  official  with 
access  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  help 
develop  and  coordinate  U.S.  policy  and  action  on  Korea.  We  must  speak  with  one 
voice  on  this  sensitive  matter. 

APPENDIX 

From  January  8-11,  1994,  we  visited  Seoul,  Korea  to  review  political,  security, 
and  economic  issues  of  mutual  interest.  Before  we  arrived  in  Seoul,  we  visited  Mos- 
cow and  Tokyo  where  we  discussed,  among  other  matters,  the  situation  on  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula. 

Although  we  discussed  many  issues  in  South  Korea,  the  focus  of  our  discussions 
was  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  and  its  implications  for  the  Korean  peninsula, 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  global  non-proliferation.  During  our  visit,  we  met  with 
the  following  individuals: 

— President  Kim  Young  Sam; 

— Foreign  Minister  Han  Sung  Joo; 

— Defense  Minister  Rhee  Byoung  Tae; 

— the  President's  National  Security  Adviser  Chung  Chong  Wook; 

— General  Kim  Jae  Chang,  the  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.-South  Ko- 
rean Combined  Forces  Command; 

— General  Lee  Yang  Ho,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Korean  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

— South  Korean  academics; 

— U.S.  Ambassador  James  Laney  and  his  embassy  staff;  and 

— General  Gary  Luck,  the  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces,  Korea,  and  his  command 
staff. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  these  individuals  for  their  courtesies  and  insights. 
In  particular,  we  would  like  to  thank  Ambassador  Laney,  General  Luck,  and  their 
excellent  staffs  for  their  outstanding  help  in  organizing  and  managing  our  schedule 
of  meetings. 

Senator  Lugar.  Simply  stated,  our  report  takes  a  positive  stance 
on  our  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  then  what  we  must  do  if  those 
negotiations  fail  to  persuade  the  North  Korean  leadership  to  allow 
IAEA  inspectors  to  visit  all  known  and  suspected  nuclear  sites  in 
the  north. 

It  is  our  hope  that  many  of  the  steps  we  recommend,  namely 
U.N.  sanctions,  strengthening  our  intelligence  services,  strengthen- 
ing force  structure  and  military  capabilities  in  South  Korea  and  the 
region  will  not  be  necessary  if  diplomacy  and  negotiations  succeed. 
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The  United  States,  the  IAEA,  and  the  international  community 
have  been  stiff-armed  for  nearly  a  year.  North  Korea  may  have  uti- 
lized this  time  to  advance  its  nuclear  program. 

We  cannot  afford  additional  delays  in  resolving  this  threat  to 
international  security.  And  even  now,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  safeguards  has  not  been  broken. 

The  security  problem  has  been  given  the  highest  priority  by  the 
administration.  And  our  report  recommends  the  administration 
designate  a  high-level  individual  with  access  to  the  President  and 
other  senior  Cabinet  officials  to  develop  and  coordinate  U.S.  policy 
and  action  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  North  Korean  nuclear  crisis  is  not  resolved 
satisfactorily,  and  soon,  I  fear  several  important  consequences. 

First,  a  continuing  nuclear  weapons  program  in  North  Korea 
could  prompt  South  Korea  and  Japan  to  consider  building  up  con- 
ventional forces  and  expansion  of  military  force  structures  gen- 
erally. 

It  could  provide  incentives  or  consideration  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  programs  in  those  countries.  This  could  stimulate  an  arms 
race  in  East  Asia  that  would  be  difficult  to  contain. 

If  an  arms  race  were  to  occur  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  rim, 
the  enormously  vibrant  economies  of  the  region  would  be  slowed  as 
resources  were  redirected  to  defense  needs. 

As  the  region  of  the  world  with  the  greatest  trade  and  commer- 
cial potential,  a  slowdown  would  adversely  impact  our  trade,  U.S. 
trade,  with  the  region  and  our  economy,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  our  defense  expenditures. 

Failure  to  deal  with  the  North  Korean  problem  would  also  weak- 
en or  undermine  the  nonproliferation  regime,  the  credibility  and  in- 
tegrity of  which  must  be  a  high  priority  foreign  policy  goal  for  us. 

Other  rogue  nations  would  conclude  that  there  is  room  to  maneu- 
ver internationally  in  order  to  develop  nuclear  capabilities.  Manip- 
ulation and  concession  seeking,  not  cooperation  and  conciliation, 
would  become  the  model  for  other  potential  proliferating  states. 

Some  states,  such  as  Iran,  would  look  to  North  Korea  for  assist- 
ance for  their  own  nuclear  problem.  If  that  were  to  happen,  it 
would  be  a  devastating  precedent  to  the  world. 

Finally,  if  North  Korea  stays  outside  the  community  of  nations 
by  continuing  its  costly  and  dangerous  nuclear  program,  it  will  ei- 
ther implode  domestically,  because  its  economic  carrying  capacity 
is  limited,  or  it  will  export  its  internal  problems  by  igniting  a  new 
war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Either  way,  the  consequences  for  Korea  and  other  nations  of  East 
Asia,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  would  be  catastrophic. 

What  is  it  stake  here  in  resolving  the  North  Korean  challenge  is 
nothing  less  than  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  can  only  be  resolved  by  confident  U.S.  leadership  and 
determination,  in  cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies,  and  with 
the  IAEA. 

A  clear  roadmap  must  be  developed  to  get  to  full  implementation 
of  North  Korea's  nuclear  obligations  under  the  NPT. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  will  not  settle  for  anything  less 
than  full  compliance  with  the  NPT,  because  anything  less  than  full 
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compliance  would  be  a  concession  that  will  only  beget  demands  for 
more  concessions.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Lugar.  Let  me  also 
add  that  I  have  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
an  opening  statement  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make.  I  will 
include  it,  without  objection,  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

I  commend  Senator  Robb  for  holding  this  hearing  today.  He  has  been  deeply  en- 

{faged  in  the  issue  of  resolving  the  North  Korean  nuclear  problem.  Under  his  excel- 
ent  leadership,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
the  Senate  has  been  kept  well-informed. 

I  also  welcome  Secretary  Davis  this  morning.  I  have  followed  closely  the  State  De- 
partment negotiations  with  both  the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  on  issues  con- 
cerning the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Certainly  some  progress 
has  been  made  but  not  as  much  as,  I  am  certain,  we  would  all  like. 

The  recent  agreement  to  resume  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in- 
spection of  seven  sites  in  North  Korea  is  useful  but  not  satisfactory.  Inspections 
need  to  be  frequent  and  thorough.  At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  North 
Koreans  to  demonstrate  their  good  will  in  this  regard  before  we  make  any  additional 
concessions. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Secretary's  testimony. 

Senator  Robb.  I  will  not  read  it.  After  an  appropriate  welcome 
and  some  complimentary  things  about  having  the  hearing,  he  ex- 
presses some  of  the  same  concerns  that  you  nave  certainly  heard 
from  Senator  Murkowski,  and  Senator  Lugar,  and  myself. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  more  than  the  usual  interest  in 
the  topic  that  we  are  discussing  today,  and  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  steps  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  in  playing 
the  role  that  it  will  play  in  the  resolution  of  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

And  Under  Secretary  Davis,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with 
us  this  morning.  And  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  DAVIS,  UNDERSECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS 

Ms.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  very 
much  appreciated  your  thoughtful  comments  and  introductions. 
I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  my  presentation  and  then  in  the 

auestions  that  follow,  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  better  un- 
erstanding  of  not  only  what  we  are  seeking,  but  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  have  prepared  a  longer  statement  which  I  will  not  go  through 
in  all  of  its  detail,  although  it  will  respond  to  some  of  the  concerns 
and  questions  that  you  have.  So  I  will  pick  up  on  a  few  parts  of 
this,  if  you  would. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
included  in  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Davis 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  current  situation 
with  respect  to  the  North  Korean  nuclear  situation.  Preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  one  of  the  Clinton  Administration's  critical  foreign  policy  priorities. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  especially  on  the  North  Korean  situa- 
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tion.  A  failure  in  achieving  a  non-nuclear  Korea  could  increase  insecurity  through- 
out Asia  and  undermine  the  overall  NPT  regime.  But  success  could  bring  an  end 
to  North  Korea's  isolation  and  threat  while  reinforcing  international  norms  against 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Today,  I  plan  to  review  the  most  significant  developments  since  the  beginning  of 
our  discussions  with  the  DPRK  in  June  1993,  and  to  describe  briefly  our  thinking 
about  how  we  plan  to  proceed  in  the  coming  weeks. 

U.S.  POLICY 

Our  objectives  in  resolving  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issue  are  a  nuclear-free  Ko- 
rean peninsula,  and  a  strong  non-proliferation  regime.  We  must  ensure  that  North 
Korea  does  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  will  not  build  them  in  the  future. 

That  means  North  Korea  must  agree  to: 

—full  DPRK  membership  in  the  NPT; 

— full  cooperation  with  the  IAEA  in  implementing  full  scope  safeguards,  including 
special  inspections  and  other  measures  to  clear  up  the  discrepancies  in  the 
DPRK's  past  declaration;  and, 

— full  implementation  of  the  North-South  Denuclearization  Declaration,  which 
bans  uranium  enrichment  and  reprocessing  facilities  and  provides  for  a  bilateral 
inspection  regime. 

Through  diplomacy,  we  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  find  out  whether  North 
Korea  is  willing  to  accept  a  nuclear-free  Korean  peninsula.  We  have  also  created 
a  firm  international  coalition  in  support  of  our  goals.  We  have,  nevertheless,  pur- 
sued our  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  North  Korean  commitments  neither  to  pursue  any 
diversion  of  nuclear  material  nor  renounce  its  suspension  of  its  withdrawal  from  the 
NPT.  And  we  have  made  it  clear  to  North  Korea  that  we  will  not  continue  discus- 
sions without  tangible  progress  towards  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue. 

We  have  consulted  closely  with  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels  as  well  as  through  regular  trilateral  meetings.  Both  Japan  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  fully  support  our  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  continued  to  take  prudent 
measures  to  ensure  that  our  defenses  remain  strong.  Last  year,  we  conducted  a 
number  of  joint  exercises  designed  to  insure  our  capabilities  in  case  of  hostilities. 
We  are  pursuing  a  force  modernization  program  begun  in  the  late  1980s.  And  we 
continue  to  provide  technical  assistance,  transfer  technology,  and  participate  in  a 
large  number  of  co-production  programs  with  South  Korea.  At  the  request  of  UN 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea,  General  Luck,  we  have  been  considering  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy  a  Patriot  missile  battalion  to  the  ROK.  This  would  be  a  defensive  de- 
ployment in  response  to  North  Korean  missile  capability,  and  is  a  prudent  military 
step  in  light  of  the  prevailing  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  We  are  continuing 
to  consult  with  the  ROK  on  this  matter,  with  the  predisposition  that  we  will  go 
ahead  when  the  time  is  right. 

OUR  DIPLOMATIC  EFFORTS 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  have  recognized  that  discussions  with  North  Korea 
would  be  difficult  and  protracted.  That  has  proven  to  be  the  case.  The  North  has 
continuously  tried  to  divide  us  from  our  allies:  the  ROK,  Japan  and  the  IAEA.  They 
have  failed. 

During  high-level  discussions  in  June  and  July,  the  DPRK  agreed  to  suspend  its 
withdrawal  from  the  NPT  and  to  "freeze"  its  nuclear  activities  at  the  Yongbyon  site 
pending  the  outcome  of  our  dialogue.  That  means  no  further  reprocessing,  accept- 
ance of  IAEA  inspections  to  insure  that  there  has  been  no  diversion  of  materials 
or  reprocessing,  and  no  refueling  of  the  5  MW  reactor  without  IAEA  inspectors 
present.  The  North  also  agreed  in  July  to  resume  discussions  with  South  Korea  and 
the  IAEA  on  the  nuclear  issue. 

Since  August,  we  have  held  a  number  of  working-level  meetings  with  the  North 
Korean  representatives  to  secure  implementation  of  these  commitments.  There  have 
been  two  difficulties.  First,  while  the  North  had  agreed  to  allow  IAEA  inspections 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards,  a  dispute  arose  when  the  IAEA  judged 
that  it  needed  a  more  extensive  inspection  in  September  than  the  one  conducted  in 
August.  Second,  while  the  North  agreed  in  principle  to  resume  discussions  of  the 
nuclear  issue  with  South  Korea,  no  meetings  had  occurred. 

In  late  December,  we  reached  agreement  in  principle  to  resolve  these  disputes. 
The  North  accepted  IAEA  inspections  needed  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safe- 
guards at  the  seven  declared  sites.  The  purpose  of  these  activities,  according  to  the 
IAEA,  is  to  insure  that  no  nuclear  material  has  been  diverted  since  earlier  inspec- 
tions and  to  facilitate  future  verification  of  nondiversion.  Finally,  the  North  agreed 
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to  resume  North-South  working  level  talks  in  Panmunjom  to  arrange  modalities  for 
an  exchange  of  special  envoys. 

In  return,  we  agreed  that  when  the  IAEA  inspections  and  the  North-South  talks 
begin,  we  would  announce  a  date  for  the  third  round  of  U.S.-DPRK  talks  and  the 
ROK,  with  U.S.  support,  would  agree  to  announce  suspension  of  the  joint  military 
exercise  Team  Spirit  '94.  We  also  told  the  North  that  we  will  not  hold  the  third 
round  of  talks  until  the  inspections  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  a  serious  dis- 
cussion on  the  nuclear  issue  occurs  between  the  North  and  South. 

IAEA-DPRK  CONSULTATIONS 

The  first  step  in  implementing  the  December  New  York  agreement  was  for  the 
North  to  work  out  the  detailed  arrangements  with  the  IAEA  on  the  scope  and  tim- 
ing of  inspections  necessary  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  North  that  it  must  agree  to  IAEA  require- 
ments for  continuity  of  safeguards,  and  that  the  U.S.  was  not  prepared  to  intervene 
in  the  discussions  between  the  IAEA  and  the  North.  We  have  fully  supported  the 
IAEA's  efforts  to  resolve  this  issue  in  a  manner  which  does  not  undermine  its  func- 
tions or  the  international  non-proliferation  regime  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  talks  between  the  IAEA  and  the  DPRK,  which  began  in  early  January,  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  on  February  15.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  North  has 
agreed  to  conduct  all  of  the  activities  the  IAEA  feels  necessary  to  verify  that  nuclear 
material  in  these  facilities  has  not  been  diverted  since  earlier  inspections. 

As  Director  General  Blix  recently  stated,  this  upcoming  inspection,  to  verify  the 
continuity  of  safeguards  knowledge,  is  "in  complete  consonance  with  the  objective 
of  safeguards  as  defined  in  safeguards  agreements."  The  IAEA  seeks  to  maintain 
"continuity  of  safeguards  information"  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  production,  stor- 
age, and  disposition  of  nuclear  material.  If  the  continuity  of  safeguards  information 
is  damaged  or  broken,  the  IAEA's  ability  to  assure  non-diversion  is  put  into  ques- 
tion. 

I  would  note  that  the  North  has  understood  since  our  dialogue  began  in  June  that 
it  must  continue  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards  knowledge.  Disputes  have 
arisen,  not  over  the  frequency  of  these  inspections,  but  over  their  scope. 

NEXT  STEPS 

Throughout  this  process,  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  North  that  it  must  chose 
between  two  paths.  If  it  rejects  our  requirements  for  a  continuing  dialogue  and  reso- 
lution of  the  nuclear  issue,  the  international  community  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
take  steps  to  punish  and  isolate  the  DPRK.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  North  accepts 
our  requirements,  we  and  the  international  community  are  willing  to  take  steps  to 
address  the  North's  stated  security  concerns  and  to  move  towards  a  more  normal 
political  and  economic  relationship, 

Our  strategy  if  diplomacy  fails  takes  us  back  to  the  UN  Security  Council  and  to 
steps  to  raise  the  costs  to  North  Korea  for  failing  to  abide  by  its  NPT  commitments. 
We  have  a  number  of  different  options  available  for  sanctions.  We  would  begin  by 
consulting  with  the  P-5  and  key  regional  allies,  especially  Japan  and  the  ROK,  on 
a  sanctions  strategy.  I  would  note  that  both  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  Perm  Five,  would  fully  support  such  action  if  the 
North  does  not  move  to  resolve  the  international  community's  concerns. 

Our  strategy  for  a  third  round,  if  diplomacy  succeeds,  is  as  outlined  by  President 
Clinton  and  President  Kim  of  South  Korea,  to  pursue  a  "broad  and  thorough"  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  and  other  issues.  Our  primary  goal  is  that  the  North  must  make 
a  clear  commitment  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  resolve  the  nuclear  issue  in  the 
near  future.  It  must  demonstrate  in  actions,  not  just  words,  that  it  is  renouncing 
a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

That  means  the  North:  1)  must  remain  a  member  of  the  NPT  and  implement  its 
IAEA  full  scope  safeguards  agreement,  including  special  inspections  and  any  other 
measures  needed  to  clear  up  past  discrepancies,  and;  2)  must  work  with  South 
Korea  to  fully  implement  the  North-South  Denuclearization  Declaration. 

As  the  DPRK  takes  these  steps,  we  are  prepared  to  reciprocate  with  measures  to 
address  North  Korea's  stated  security  concerns  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of  im- 

{)roved  political  and  economic  relations.  To  implement  this  approach,  we  will  need 
egal  flexibility  to  use  both  inducements  and  potential  "sticks"  to  influence  the 
North.  Therefore,  we  do  not  favor  any  legislation  that  would  impose  additional  legal 
barriers  to  lifting  existing  economic  sanctions. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  effort  to  resolve  this 
issue,  we  have  followed  a  careful  and  steady  strategy.  That  strategy  has  been  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  further  North  Korean  nuclear  activity  at  its  declared  sites 
while  testing  the  prospects  of  resolving  the  nuclear  issue  through  diplomacy.  Our 
diplomacy  has  played  another  role  as  well:  to  create  a  strong  international  coalition 
in  support  of  our  efforts  in  case  our  dialogue  fails  and  we  are  forced  to  return  to 
the  Security  Council  for  further  action.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  maintained  a 
strong  defensive  military  posture  in  the  region,  in  the  event  that  our  peaceful  efforts 
fail. 

If  the  North  executes  the  agreement  we  reached  in  December,  and  its  recent  un- 
derstanding with  the  IAEA  on  inspections  needed  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safe- 
guards, the  way  will  be  open  for  a  third  round  of  U.S.-DPRK  talks  at  which  we  will 
seek  a  political  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue.  If  it  does  not,  then  the  issue  will 
be  returned  to  the  UN  Security  Council  for  further  action,  including  sanctions. 

Senator  Robb.  We  would  pleased  to  hear  any  parts  of  it  you  care 
to  share  with  us.  I  took  a  look  at  it  just  before  coming  in. 

And  I  think  it  is  important  that  those  points  be  made.  And  there 
will  be  questions  that  we  will  have,  certainly,  that  relate  to  them. 
So  do  not  necessarily  abbreviate  if  you  would  prefer  not  to. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  appreciate  it.  I  certainly  will  not  go  through 
the  whole  text.  But  I  will  pick  up  on  a  couple  of  the  sections  that 
respond  directly  to  some  of  the  points  that  you  each  have  made. 

As  I  listen  to  your  presentations,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  we 
share  the  same  goals  with  respect  to  North  Korea  and  what  we 
would  wish,  that  is  a  nonnuclear  North  Korea  and  a  nonnuclear 
Korean  Peninsula. 

And  over  the  past  year,  we  have  laid  out  before  North  Korea  two 
paths:  For  North  Korea  to  take  steps  to  resolve  the  nuclear  issue 
in  its  entirety,  including  our  commitment  to  carry  out  special  in- 
spections. 

And  in  response,  the  international  community  would  be  prepared 
to  address  the  North's  stated  security  concerns,  and  to  move  to- 
ward a  more  normal,  political,  and  economic  relationship. 

We  have  also  been  very  clear  over  the  past  year  that  there  is  an 
alternative  path  if  the  North  is  not  prepared  to  renounce  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability. 

The  international  community  will  have  no  choice  but  to  punish 
and  to  isolate  the  DPRK.  And  what  that  means  is  to  return  the 
matter  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  with  the  possibility  of  sanc- 
tions. 

So  we  have  put  forward  both  of  those  paths.  Our  clear  goal  is  to 
accomplish  our  goals  for  ridding  the  Korean  Peninsula  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

And  from  the  beginning,  we  have  recognized  that  discussions 
with  the  North  Koreans  would  be  difficult  and  protracted.  I  am 
confident  that  you  would  share  with  me  the  view  tnat  these  discus- 
sions have  been  difficult  and  protracted. 

Today,  this  morning,  we  have  announced  significant  steps  along 
the  first  path.  But  the  North  Koreans  must  understand,  I  believe 
do  understand,  that  this  must  be  followed  by  concrete  action. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  statement  that  the 
State  Department  spokesman  made  this  morning,  which  will  tell 
you  precisely  where  we  are  with  respect  to  the  various  activities 
with  the  North  in  terms  of  the  inspections  and  the  North-South  di- 
alog. 
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The  U.S.  Government  has  been  informed  that  a  team  of  inspec- 
tors from  the  IAEA  has  arrived  in  Panmunjom  to  begin  work  at 
North  Korea's  Pyongyang  nuclear  research  facility. 

The  IAEA  team  will  carry  out  activities  aimed  at  verifying  that 
nuclear  material  at  these  facilities  has  not  been  diverted  since  ear- 
lier IAEA  inspections  and  facilitating  future  verification. 

The  team  expects  to  complete  these  inspections  necessary  to  en- 
sure continuity  of  safeguards  in  North  Korea  in  about  2  weeks. 
And  the  inspectors  are  there  and  at  work  as  we  speak  right  now. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  representatives  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  resumed 
discussions  earlier  today  in  a  joint  security  area  at  Panmunjom  on 
the  exchange  of  special  envoys  who  will  address  intra-Korean  is- 
sues, including  the  nuclear  issue. 

Those  discussions  were  held.  They  ended  those  discussions  with- 
out progress,  but  the  story  here  is  that  the  discussions  are  under- 
way and  another  meeting  is  set  for  next  week. 

So  after  an  interim  in  which  there  had  been  no  North-South  dis- 
cussions, they  are  now  beginning,  but  just  underway. 

In  light  of  these  two  steps,  the  IAEA  inspectors  are  back.  And 
these  discussions  are  beginning.  The  United  States  has  agreed  with 
DPRK  to  meet  in  Geneva  on  March  21  to  begin  a  third  round  of 
negotiations. 

The  talks  will  aim  at  a  thorough  and  broad  resolution  of  the  nu- 
clear and  other  issues  that  separate  the  DPRK  from  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  international  community. 

To  your  point  that — our  goal  is,  in  this  coming  third  round  of  ne- 
gotiations, a  full  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue,  and,  in  that  con- 
text, a  willingness  to  address  other  issues  that  separate  our  two 
countries. 

Also  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  announced 
that  it,  and  the  U.S.  Government  have  decided  to  suspend  the  com- 
bined military  exercise  Team  Spirit  in  1994. 

The  United  States  agrees  with  that  decision.  The  longstanding 
security  relationship  between  the  ROK  and  the  United  States  re- 
mains strong.  And  the  suspension  of  Team  Spirit  will  not  weaken 
our  joint  defensive  capabilities. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  that  reference  to  Team 
Spirit. 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  a  suspension  of  Team  Spirit  for  1994.  But  let  me 
go  on  to  the  most  important  point.  And  that  is  the  undertakings 
that  we  are  making  with  respect  to  Team  Spirit  in  1994,  and  for 
the  scheduling  of  a  third  round  of  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Korea,  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  IAEA  inspec- 
tions will  be  fully  implemented,  and  the  North-South  dialog  will 
continue  through  the  exchange  of  special  envoys. 

So  we  are  announcing  the  holding  of  the  third  round  and  the  sus- 
pension of  Team  Spirit  for  the  year  1994  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  IAEA  inspections  will  be  fully  implemented  and  the  North- 
South  dialog  will  continue  through  the  exchange  of  special  envoys. 

This  is  an  important  step.  It  shows  some  progress  in  our  negotia- 
tions and  in  our  diplomacy  with  respect  to  the  North. 
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But  we  are  clearly  not  satisfied  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  that  we  return  to  the  third  round  with  the  overall  goal  that 
we  have  had  since  the  beginning  of  this  round. 

And  that  is  that  the  North  Koreans  accept  their  obligations 
under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  its  full  member- 
ship, that  they  fully  cooperate  with  the  IAEA  in  implementing  full- 
scope  safeguards,  including  special  inspections  and  other  measures 
to  clear  up  the  discrepancies  of  DPRICs  past  declaration,  and  fi- 
nally full  implementation  of  the  North-South  denuclearization  dec- 
laration which  bans  uranium  enrichment  and  reprocessing  facilities 
and  provides  for  a  bilateral  inspection  each  regime. 

When  we  say  that  we  seek  now,  in  this  third  round  a  resolution 
of  the  nuclear  issue.  That  is  what  we  mean  resolving  the  nuclear 
issue. 

That  all  of  those  elements  would  be  part  of  that  resolution.  And 
so  it  is  correct  to  say  that  we  have  not  made  all  of  the  progress 
to  date  that  we  would  have  wished.  But  we  need  to  see  these  ac- 
tivities as  a  process,  to  hold  the  course  and  to  be  steady. 

And  I  would  take  some  exception  to  the  characterization  that  we 
are  no  further  along  then  we  were  a  year  ago. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago,  but  on  March  12,  the  North  Koreans  with- 
drew from  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and  at  that  point,  gave  up, 
in  their  views,  their  obligations  under  this  treaty,  which  include, 
as  you  know,  the  requirement  to  hold  the  kinds  of  inspections  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards. 

Since  that  time,  the  North  Koreans  have  suspended  their  with- 
drawal from  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  And  they  have  been  pre- 
pared to  accept  inspections,  not  the  kinds  of  inspections  that  we 
would  wish  for  a  resolution  of  this  disagreement,  but  the  kinds  of 
inspections  that  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  by  the  IAEA  the  con- 
tinuity of  inspections. 

The  whole  basis  of  our  dialog  has  been  that  the  IAEA  be  able  to 
confirm  that  no  further  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  has  occurred 
during  the  time  in  which  we  have  brought  the  North  Koreans  back 
into  this  treaty  and  have  carried  on  this  dialog. 

Outstanding,  as  you  suggest,  are  the  kinds  of  inspections  nec- 
essary, as  we  said,  to  clear  up  the  discrepancies  in  the  DPRK's  past 
declaration. 

That  will  be  central,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  said  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Operations  Committee.  That  will 
be  central,  and  the  key  priority  of  the  next  round  of  our  discussions 
with  the  North. 

And  the  basis  of  those  discussions  continues,  that  there  has  been, 
in  place,  by  the  standards  set  by  the  IAEA,  a  continuity  of  safe- 
guards. 

You  also  raised,  briefly,  how  it  is  that  we  see  the  security  rela- 
tionship between  ourselves  and  the  South  Koreans. 

Critical,  too,  our  overall  policy  and  diplomacy  has  been  working 
very  closely  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  to  ensuring,  during 
this  time,  that  all  prudent  measures  are  taken  that  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  our  defenses  remain  strong. 

Last  year,  we  conducted  a  number  of  joint  exercises  designed  to 
ensure  our  capabilities  in  case  of  hostilities.  We  are  pursuing  a 
force  modernization  program  begun  in  the  late  1980's. 
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And  we  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance,  transfer  tech- 
nology, and  participate  in  a  large  number  of  coproduction  programs 
with  South  Korea  to  make  clear,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  our 
commitment  to  South  Korea  and  to  that  security  relationship  is 
strong,  and  as  strong  as  necessary  in  the  event  that  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  our  goals  with  respect  to  North  Korea. 

At  the  request  of  U.N.  Commander  of  U.S.  forces,  General  Luck, 
we  will  be  deploying  Patriot — a  battalion  of— a  Patriot  battalion  of 
missiles  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

This  would  be  a  defensive  deployment  in  response  to  North  Ko- 
rean missile  capability  and  as  a  prudent  military  step  in  light  of 
the  prevailing  tension  on  the  Nortn  Korean  Peninsula.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  consult  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  to  the  timing  in 
which  this  will  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  my  presentation 
that  I  would  allude  to.  But  one,  in  particular,  has  to  do  with,  as 
I  have  said  before,  our  goals  for  the  third  round. 

And  I  would  be  prepared  to  talk  in  more  detail  to  questions.  But 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you  understand  that  our  goals 
have  not  changed,  and  that  the  third  round  will  provide  the  means 
by  which  we  would  seek  to  accomplish  those  goals. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Koreans  always  know  that  they  need  to 
make  tangible  steps  and  progress  toward  those  goals  and  that  our 
patience  is  not  unlimited. 

I  think  you  saw  that  we  were  able  to  create  the  environment 
internationally  and  with  our  closest  allies  to  bring  the  IAEA  and 
the  North  into  agreement  about  the  character  of  the  inspections 
that  need  to  done. 

And  it  is  that  international  coalition  that  we  seek  to  keep  with 
us  as  we  move  through  these  critical  steps. 

Let  me  then  conclude  by  just  saying  that  we  look  to  this  commit- 
tee and  to  all  of  you  to  give  us  your  support  through  what  will  be 
a  long  and  somewhat  protracted  process  to  ensure  that  our  overall 
goals  are  accomplished. 

We  have  not  changed  those  goals.  Those  goals  of  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  North  Koreans  from  having  nuclear  weapons,  as  articu- 
lated by  the  President,  are  still  our  goals.  I  very  much  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  and  your  committee  to  accomplish  those  goals 
in  the  coming  months. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Madam  Secretary.  I  suspect  that  we 
have  enough  questions  to  keep  us  here  most  of  the  day.  We  will 
begin  with  10-minute  rounds  so  that  we  can  at  least  get  started. 

I  would  have  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  your  filling  us  in  on 
the  State  Department  position  issued  earlier  today  I  find  person- 
ally disquieting.  If  the  announcement  has  been  made  at  this  point 
that  Team  Spirit  will,  in  fact,  be  canceled,  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  simply  have  people  in  the  area,  and  that,  indeed,  an  announce- 
ment for  the  third  round  of  talks  has  also  been  made,  given  the 
fact  that  no  progress  has  been  made  with  respect  to  these  inspec- 
tions. 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  have  already  lost  2  days  of  the  14 
that  the  IAEA  determined  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  deter- 
mination that  you  referred  to. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  you  or  the  Department  or  the  IAEA  or 
others  contemplate  some  extension.  But  the  visas,  as  I  understand, 
are  only  good  for  the  14  days. 

And  2  of  those  days  are  already  gone.  And  the  talks  that  you  re- 
ferred to,  according  to  the  wire  reports  this  morning,  have  already 
broken  down,  based  on  the  North  Korean  rejection  of  any  possibil- 
ity of  the  introduction  of  Patriot  missiles. 

And  if,  on  the  basis  of  the  talks  which  may,  someday,  hopefully, 
lead  to  an  exchange  of  envoys  have  been  broken  down,  and  the  fact 
that  the  inspectors,  at  least,  until  this  morning,  had  not  even  been 
permitted  to  begin  their  inspections,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  would 
agree  with  your  characterization  that  we  are  not  much  further 
along  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  placing  on  the  table  some  fairly  sig- 
nificant carrots  that  were  not  on  the  table  a  year  ago,  in  return  for 
what  would  best  be  described  as  a  minimal  compliance  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  North  Korea  has  obligated  itself  to  un- 
dertake in  accordance  with  the  three  agreements  to  which  it  is  a 
signatory. 

Let  me  give  you  a  chance  to  respond  to  that,  and  then  I  want 
to  pose  some  specific  questions. 

Ms.  Davis.  Let  me  refer  back  to  what  it  is  that  we  have  an- 
nounced this  morning.  That  is  the  suspension  of  Team  Spirit,  1994, 
the  scheduling  of  a  third  round,  premised  on  the  fact  that  the  IAEA 
inspections  will  be  fully  implemented. 

Senator  Robb.  Could  I  stop  you  right  there  and  ask  you  what: 
What  criteria  will  we  use  to  determine  whether  those  talks  are 
going  to  go  forward  later  this  month?  Is  this  consistent  with  the 
announcement  of  a  date?  March  21  had  been  the  date  upon  which 
some  speculation  had  centered  as  the  date  for  those  talks  in  Gene- 
va. 

Ms.  Davis.  We  announced  the  date,  as  well,  of  March  21.  And 
that  would  give  us  some  additional  days  past  the  original  2  weeks 
were  the  IAEA  to  need  those  in  order  to  complete  the  inspections. 

That  is  why  we  have  been  very  careful  to  premise  the  actual 
holding  of  these — this  new  round,  the  third  round  and  the  suspen- 
sion itself  to,  as  I  said,  fully  implementing  the  inspections.  And 
that  will  be 

Senator  Robb.  Who  will  make  that  determination,  even  with  re- 
spect to  this  very  limited  inspection,  the  IAEA? 

Ms.  Davis.  The  IAEA  has 

Senator  Robb.  OK 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing!.  A  list  of  requirements  that  they  have 
laid  out  to  the  North  Koreans,  which  they  have  accepted,  for  what 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards  at  these 
seven  declared  sites.  And  so  we  estimate  it  is  2  weeks. 

It  will  be  up  to  them  to  determine  precisely  what  will  be  required 
to  carry  out  those  inspections.  And  we  have  carefully  conditioned 
the  holding  of  the  third  round  on  the  successful  implementation  of 
those  inspections  as  called  for  by  the  IAEA. 

Senator  Robb.  So  we  will  let  the  IAEA,  Hans  Blix,  and  others, 
based  on  his  inspectors  in  the  field,  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  particular  condition  precedent  has  been  ful- 
filled. 
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Ms.  Davis.  Well,  he  will  come  back  and  report  to  the  board  on 
the  activities  of  his  inspections.  And  then  it  will  be  for  us  to  make 
an  additional  judgment  as  to  how  it  has  been  conducted  and 
whether  the  basis  for  a  continuing  dialog  is  at  hand. 

But  I  think,  at  this  point,  what  is  important  is  that  the  inspec- 
tors are  back  there.  Our  reports  this  morning  are  that  they  are  ac- 
tually inspecting,  that  they  are  not  just  sitting  around  waiting  for 
this  to  happen. 

Senator  Robb.  But  you  agree  that  there  has  been  a  2-day  delay, 
or  there  has  not? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  they  got  in  on  March  1.  So  it  depends  on  what 
you  consider  delays  or  whatever.  They  are  underway,  and  they  are 
at  work.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  at  this  point,  that  they  are 
facing  any  problems. 

With  respect  to  the  holding  of  the  initial  round  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  DPRK,  do  not  believe  every- 
thing that  you  hear  in  your  wire  service  reports. 

It  is  the  case  that  they  finished  those  first  round  of  talks.  And 
they  came  out  with  different  views.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
surprising  that,  in  this  first  round,  or  this  new  round  of  discus- 
sions, which  has  been  in  abeyance  since  October,  that  they  would 
be  setting  forth  their  positions  and  making  public  statements. 

They  have,  though,  agreed  to  another  discussion  in  a  week, 
which  means  that  it  has  not 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  let  me  just  ask  you  this:  With  respect  to 
that  element,  the  exchange  of  envoys,  or  the  beginning  of  meaning- 
ful dialog  or  negotiation  between  the  North  and  the  South,  what 
criteria  will  we  apply  with  respect  to  that  dialog  which  is  independ- 
ent of  the  IAEA  determination  with  respect  to  the  inspections? 

What  criteria  will  we  apply  with  respect  to  the  meaningful  na- 
ture of  that  dialog  to  permit  the  now-scheduled  March  21  talks  in 
Geneva  to  proceed? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  said  that  we  would  hold  those  on  the  condi- 
tion that  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  special  envoys  between  the 
South  Koreans  and  the  North  Koreans;  so  that  they  will  have 
taken  their  dialog,  if  you  will,  to  the  level  of  the  exchange  of  special 
envoys  to  begin  discussions  on  the  full  set  of  issues  that  separate 
them  in  terms  of  implementing  the  North-South  Denuclearization 
Agreement. 

Senator  Robb.  Is  there  any  requirement  that  those  envoys  be  of 
a  particular  rank? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  used  the  term  "special."  And  that  is  for  the 
two  sides  to  agree  to.  And  I  would 

Senator  Robb.  Will  the  South  Korean  position  or  satisfaction 
with  the  level  of  exchange  be  determinative  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned? 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  critical  to  our  proceeding  in  the  discussions 
in  the  third  round. 

Senator  Robb.  OK.  Let  me  ask  you  a  broader  question,  if  I  may. 
Since,  I  guess,  about  1974,  the  North  Koreans  have  attempted  or 
hoped  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  broad  and  thorough  range  of  discus- 
sion of  issues,  a  comprehensive  approach,  on  using  some  of  the 
things  that  both  Secretary  Christopher  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Gallucci  and  others  have  used  with  respect  to  this  dialog.  Up  until 
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this  time,  they  have  not  achieved  such  a  bilateral  exchange  with 
the  United  States. 

It  would  appear  to  the,  perhaps  jaded  observer,  that  they  have 
achieved  this  result  simply  by  withdrawing  from  obligations  into 
which  they  had  already  entered,  and  then  simply  saying,  "If  you 
would  like  us  to  fulfill  the  obligation  that  we  have  already  agreed 
to.  you  must,  now,  take  additional  actions,  that  you  have  so  far  de- 
clined to  take." 

And  again,  that  gets  to  the  message  that  it  sends  to  Tehran  and 
Tripoli  and  other  capitals  where  our  handling  of  this  particular 
type  of  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  a  renegade  might  provide  incen- 
tives for  mischief  that  we  certainly  would  not  want  to  encourage. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  encourage  that  mis- 
chief. And  if  anything,  our  overall  strategy  with  respect  to  North 
Korea  has  had  two  very  important  and  parallel  purposes.  One,  of 
course,  is  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from  existing  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  and  second,  to  reinforce  the  international  support  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  undermined,  ei- 
ther with  respect  to  countries  joining  and  then  removing  them- 
selves, or  in  any  way  undercutting  what  is  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  IAEA  to  carry  out  the  kinds  of  inspections  and  safeguard  re- 
gimes that  are  critical  to  that  treaty. 

And  so  both  of  those  have  been  very  much  on  our  minds  as  we 
have  undertaken  the  strategy  that  I  have  described  to  you.  And  in- 
deed, were  we  to  have  to  return  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and 
on  the  occasion  that  the  conditions  for  our  continued  dialog  with 
the  North  were  no  longer  existing,  it  would  be  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  international  community  to  raise  costs  to  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  that  treaty. 

So  I  think,  we  would  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  both  of  those. 
I  think  Tehran  is  watching  this  as  you  do.  But  I  think  Tehran, 
when  watching  this,  would  discover  tnat  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  the  United  States  leading  the  international  community, 
is  committed  to  that  treaty  and  to  the  kinds  of  steps  necessary  to 
carry  it  out. 

You  had  raised  the  whole  question  of  where  we  are  in  the  course 
of  these  negotiations.  I  think  it  is — we  can  spend  some  time  looking 
back  on  how  we  found  ourselves  in  this  place. 

We  find  ourselves  now,  at  the  point  where  the  North  Koreans 
have  suspended  their  withdrawal,  permitting  the  IAEA  the  kinds 
of  inspections  necessary  for  a  continuity  of  safeguards.  And  we  find 
ourselves  poised  to  try,  through  diplomacy,  to  achieve  our  overall 
goals. 

So  let  us  look  forward  with  the  possibility  that  we  can  be  suc- 
cessful and  try  not  to  define  too  much  how  it  is  that  we  got  where 
we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Robb.  My  time  for  the  first  round  has  expired.  Just  one 
followup  on  the  precise  question  of  the  talks — I  know  that  all  of  us 
are  going  to  be  interested  in  any  number  of  the  other  concerns  that 
have  been  raised.  And  we  will  examine  those  in  some  detail. 

But  with  respect  to  what  will  be  on  the  table  when  you  meet,  as- 
suming that  the  IAEA  gives  the  inspection  the  required  clean  bill 
of  health,  using  whatever  criteria  it  uses,  and  that  the  South  Kore- 
ans suggest  that  the  exchange  of  envoys  is  sufficient  to  meet  its 
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concerns  in  that  area,  and  the  talks  proceed  beyond  Team  Spirit 
that  has  already  been  canceled,  what  is  on  the  table? 

Are  we  talking  about  economic  aid?  Are  we  talking  about  eco- 
nomic assistance  specifically  targeted  to  exchange  the  graphite  re- 
actor for  a  light  water  reactor?  Are  we  talking  about  normaliza- 
tion? Are  we  talking  about  trade  ties? 

I  mean,  what — give  us  just  some  sense  of  how  broad  the — what 
is  it?  A  broad  and  thorough  range  of  issues,  how  broadly  should  we 
interpret  what  is  on  the  table? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  we  use  the  term  "broad  and  thorough  approach" 
to  nuclear  and  other  issues,-because  we  see  this  third  round  as  the 
time,  not  of  another  phase,  but  when  we  can  resolve  the  nuclear 
issue. 

And  so  we  would  wish  to  begin  talking  about  the  full  package  as 
it  might  emerge  from  that  diplomacy.  We  also  made  clear  to  the 
North  that  they  state  their  own  security  concerns  with  respect  to 
what  is  happening  in  northeast  Asia,  and  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  that. 

We  have  also  discussed  how  they  see  their  future  dependence 
upon  various  kinds  of  reactors  for  energy  and  all  that.  And  we  have 
been  prepared  to  suggest  that  we  follow  up  on  that. 

But  it  is  not  really  appropriate,  at  this  point  in  time,  to  spell  out 
precisely.  What  is  very  appropriate  for  us  to  be  doing  at  this  point 
is  to  say,  "It  is  a  broad  and  thorough  approach.  It  is  also  centrally 
focused  on  the  nuclear  issue,  and  to  achieving  the  goals  that  eacn 
of  you  have  wished  that  we  would  achieved  to  this  point." 

And  so  that  is  the  message  that  needs  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  North.  And  in  that  context  of  a  resolution,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  open  up  the  dialog  and  consider  a  broader  range  of  issues. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Davis.  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  a  very 
difficult  job,  Dr.  Davis.  And  I  think  you  are  doing  very  well,  be- 
cause clearly 

Ms.  Davis.  Flattery  will  get  you  everywhere.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Murkowski  [continuing].  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  play- 
ers in  this  negotiation.  And  you  have  either  volunteered  or  been  se- 
lected to  be  the  spokeswoman  for  that  effort. 

And  you  are  doing  nobly.  But  nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  but 
pursue  the  opportunities  that  are  before  us.  And  you  have  used 
some  terminology  repeatedly.  And  I  think  "fully  implemented." 

Fully  implemented  means  different  things  to  different  people. 
What  does  it  mean  to  you  in  the  sense  that  you  are  using  it? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  hope  there  is  no  ambiguity.  So  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  what  it  means  to  me.  It  means  to  me  that  the 
inspections  are  carried  out  consistent  with  the  agreement  between 
the  IAEA  and  the  North 

Senator  Murkowski.  All  right.  Let  us  stop  there  and  talk  about 
that  agreement.  Is  not,  in  fact,  that  agreement  limited  to  seven 
sites  specifically,  one  time  only? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  limited  to  the  seven  declared  nuclear  sites. 
But  it  is  not  an  agreement  to  a  one-time-only  inspection. 

I  think  I  should  have  come  back  to  you  in  my  initial  remarks 
with  respect  to  that.  The  differences  we  have  had  between  our- 
selves and  the  North  with  respect  to  the  inspections,  as  has  the 
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IAEA,  has  been  over  the  scope  of  the  inspections,  not  whether  they 
would  be  one  time  or  not. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  what  does  it  specifically  say 

Ms.  Davis.  The  North  Koreans  understand  that 

Senator  Murkowski  [continuing].  About  one  time? 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  When  tney  agreed  to  a  continuity  of  safe- 
guards— that  is,  that  the  IAEA  be  able  to  assure  that  there  has 
been  a  continuity  of  safeguards — they  understand  that  that  means 
inspections  that  happen  periodically. 

Recall,  also,  that  they  had  agreed  to  inspections  in  August.  They 
were  not  of  the  kind  that  the  IAEA  did  not  have  some  wishes  for 
additional  inspections 

Senator  Murkowski.  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  you.  But  I  want 
to  focus  in  very  narrowly  on  this  agreement.  We  are  in  there  now. 

The  inspectors  are  in  there.  And  they  are  in  there  on  limited 
visas.  And  is  there  any  provision  currently  negotiated  to  allow 
them,  under  agreement,  to  go  back  in  at  a  later  date,  or  is  this  a 
one-shot  deal? 

Ms.  Davis.  They  have  agreed  in  each  of  the  times  in  which  we 
have — each  of  the  previous  rounds  and  also  in  the  agreement  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  to  carry  out,  or  to  permit  the  IAEA  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  assure  continuity  of  safeguards. 

That,  in  my  view,  that  is  an  agreement  to  inspections  that  will 
occur  after  tnis  inspection,  which  is  focused  on  seven,  with  the 
scope  that  the  IAEA  has  just  worked  out. 

Senator  Murkowski.  But  that  would  depend  on  the  willingness 
of  the  North  Koreans,  say,  to  issue  a  visa  for  the  next  visit. 

Ms.  Davis.  It  always  depends  on — a  country's 

Senator  Murkowski.  So 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  Sovereign  right 

Senator  Murkowski.  Again,  it  depends  on  your  point  of  view.  In 
other  words,  your  interpretation  is  that  they  have  agreed  on  the 
scope. 

But  in  reality,  they  are  in  there  one  time  on  limited  visas.  And 
I  would  assume  from  our  past  experience  in  negotiating,  a  repeat 
visit  will  depend  somewhat  on  their  satisfaction  with  our  willing- 
ness to  address  certain  things,  one  of  which  may  be  Team  Spirit, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  by  you  as  something  that  we 
have  agreed  to  cancel.  And  one  can  just  make  the  assumption 

Ms.  Davis.  Suspend. 

Senator  Murkowski.  I  am  sorry? 

Ms.  Davis.  Suspend. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Suspend. 

Ms.  Davis.  Pending,  I  was  very  careful. 

Senator  Murkowski.  That  is  true.  You  were.  But  we  have  agreed 
to  suspend  it  in  return  for  the  go-ahead  basically  to  initiate  the  in- 
spections. 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  We  have  suspended  it  now  in  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  the  inspection,  beginning  of  the  discussions  between 
the  North  and  South.  And  we  have  conditioned  that  suspension  on 
the  full  implementation  of  the  inspection  and  the  exchange  of  en- 
voys. 

Senator  Murkowski.  OK  All  right.  That  is  fine.  Now,  I  want  to 
go  back  to  full  implementation.  How  can  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
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full  implementation  is  adequate  when  you  know  that  there  are  two 
more  sites  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  inspect? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  said  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
that  we  have  made,  but  that  this  was  a  step  toward  the  overall 
goal,  and  that  is  central,  and  the  highest  priority  in  this  third 
round  will  be  gaining  the  North's  agreement  to  these  special  in- 
spections. 

Senator  Murkowski.  You  know,  you  are  very  familiar  with  the 
IAEA.  And  the  international  community,  as  we  reflect,  was  cer- 
tainly taken  off  guard  by  the  Iraqi  nuclear  capability  once  it  was 
fully  understood. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  U.S.  Government  who  un- 
derstood that  the  Iraqis  were  as  far  along  as  they  were  in  the  nu- 
clear and  chemical  weaponry  development. 

And  I  recall  Assistant  Secretary  Gallucci,  when  he  was  before  the 
committee  last  May  said,  "The  IAEA  has  learned  an  awful  lot  from 
the  Iraqi  experience." 

And  it  was  the  importance  of  special  inspections  and  the  impor- 
tance of  being  firm  that  really  led  us  to  the  process  that  we  want 
to  see  applicable  in  North  Korea. 

I  am  just  wondering  why  we  should  not  be  drawing  parallels  to 
the  Iraqi  experience  in  the  instance  of  North  Korea,  where  clearly, 
they  have  something  to  hide. 

And  that  is  the  other  two  sites.  And  we  are  in  a  position — and 
as  we  recognize  how  you  negotiate,  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
and  negotiate  for  an  inspection  of  those  two  sites. 

And  the  question  is:  At  what  cost?  It  costs  already  to  get  into  the 
seven  sites,  as  we  have  suspended — and  I  use  your  terminology 
this  time 

Ms.  Davis.  Right,  for  1994. 

Senator  Murkowski  [continuing!.  Team  spirit  for  the  time  being. 

Ms.  Davis.  For  1994  only. 

Senator  Murkowski.  OK.  Well,  we  have  suspended  it  then  for  a 
whole  year.  That  is  a  condition.  But  it  is  not  a  condition  to  ade- 
quately allow  us  to  fully  implement,  in  my  interpretation,  adequate 
inspections. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  administration's  position  on  full  im- 
plementation is  a  term  that  is  used  to  indicate  only  the  ability  to 
inspect  the  seven  sites. 

And  I  find  that  disappointing.  I  find  it  incomplete.  And  I  find  it 
puts  us  into  a  situation  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  again  nego- 
tiate something  that  the  North  Koreans  want,  while,  you  lcnow,  tne 
implication  of  a  good  faith  inspection  dictates  that  tney  are  going 
to  open  it  up  and  allow  an  objective  inspection  of  all  sites. 

And  that,  obviously,  has  not  happened.  And  you  know,  we  are 
talking  about  the  third  round  of  talks  before  finding  out  if  the  in- 
spections will  reveal  that  nuclear  materials  may  have  been  di- 
verted, as  a  consequence,  to  those  other  two  facilities.  We  do  not 
know. 

Ms.  Davis.  But  what  we  do  know,  or  will  know,  when  the  third 
round  of  negotiations  takes  place,  is  whether  or  not  the  IAEA  has 
found  anything  that  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  continuity 
of  safeguards  has  been  broken  during  the  time  between  when  it 
was  that  they  last  carried  out  the  inspection  and  today.  That  is 
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what  we  will  know  at  the  time  that  we  go  back  into  the  third 
round. 

Senator  Murkowski.  But  you  will  only  know  it  for  the  seven 
sites. 

Ms.  Davis.  We  will  not  have  knowledge  as  to  the  past  discrep- 
ancies that  have  led,  in  the  initial  case,  to  the  IAEA  wishing  to 
conduct  those  inspections. 

So  clearly,  we  do  not  know  what  is  there.  And  we  know  that  they 
are  trying,  potentially,  to  hide  something,  or  else  they  would  let  us 
in. 

So,  I  mean,  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  on  that.  And  I  certainly 
do  not  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  very  great  importance  it  will  be 
not  only  to  have  those  inspections,  but  also  for  what  it  is  that  the 
IAEA  needs  to  be  able  to  do  to  avoid  future  Iraqs. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  Dr.  Davis,  why  did  we  not — when  we 
negotiated  this  package  of  concessions,  why  did  we  not  stand  fast 
and  say,  "We  want,  and  we  insist  on  the  inspection  of  all  nine"? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  decided  that  in  the  phasing  of  our  diplomacy  to- 
ward our  overall  goals  that  we  would  take  this  very  important  step. 

Senator  Murkowski.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Ms.  Davis.  And  that  is — you  have  called  it  a  concession.  I  call  it 
a  prudent  step  toward  our  overall  goals,  and  one  that,  I  believe,  is 
consistent  with  not  only  the  security  of  the  South  Koreans  and  our 
commitment  to  the  South  Koreans,  but  also  to  our  upholding  the 
international  regime  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  what  are  we  prepared  to  negotiate 
after  we  have  concluded  the  inspection  of  the  seven  sites  and  want 
to  go  in  and  see  the  other  two  sites? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  that  would  lead  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  finer 
details  and  points  of  the  third  round  and  our  diplomacy. 

And  I  would  ask  this  committee  to  understand  that  it  really 
would  not  be  appropriate  here,  in  open  testimony,  to  do  that  at  this 
point.  But  I  would  be  willing  to  share  with  the  committee  at  an- 
other time,  our  thinking  about  that. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  you 
there  will  probably  be  another  time  on  this  subject.  So  I  will  not 
pursue  that  particular  line.  But  I  do  appreciate  your  comments, 
doctor. 

One  other  question  relative  to  our  Chinese  friends:  I  am  told  that 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  supplies  the  North  Koreans  with 
about  72  percent  of  their  food  imports,  75  percent  of  their  oil  im- 
ports, and  88  percent  of  coking  oil.  In  other  words,  they  are  very 
dependent  on  Chinese  imports. 

Have  we  asked  the  Chinese  to  back  up  any  economic  sanctions 
against  the  North  if,  indeed,  there  is  not  responsible  compliance? 
And  I  use  that  in  the  general  terms,  of  the  sense  of  the  inspections. 

And  are  we  contemplating  that?  If  we  have  not  done  it,  might  we 
urge  them  to  simply  cut  off  their  supply  of  oil  that  the  North  Kore- 
ans receive  from  China,  recognizing  that,  coincidentally,  we  are 
going  to  be  reviewing  the  MFN  in  a  snort  period  of  time? 

Now,  we  can  talk  about  leverage.  And  we  can  talk  about  diplo- 
macy. And  we  can  also  talk  about  the  progress  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  negotiated  the  inspection  with  our  South  Korean 
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friends  on  the  seven  sites  and  the  adequacy  of  what  full  implemen- 
tation really  means  to  the  beholder. 

So  with  those  general  points  out  there,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
comment  on  the  Chinese  card,  so  to  speak. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  have  made  very  clear,  as  I  in- 
dicated, as  I  led  off  in  my  presentation,  that  there  are  two  paths 
here  for  the  North  Koreans  to  choose. 

The  first  is:  Take  the  steps  to  resolve  the  nuclear  issue;  but  fail- 
ing that,  that  the  second  path  is  back  to  the  U.N.,  and  where  the 
international  community  would  raise  the  costs  to  the  North  Kore- 
ans for  having  not  carried  out  their  obligations  under  the  NPT. 

That  connection,  we  have  worked  very  closely  with  both  South 
Korea  and  the  Japanese  to  gain  their  support  for  a  strategy  that 
included  both  paths,  and  have,  at  every  occasion  that  the  Secretary 
or  in  meetings  that  I  have  conducted  with  the  Chinese,  discussed 
North  Korea,  discussed  our  diplomatic  strategy,  but  made  quite 
clear,  that  that  alternative  path  was  there  if  we  did  not  find  a  reso- 
lution of  the  nuclear  issue. 

Senator  Murkowski.  That  path 

Ms.  Davis.  The  path  returning  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  with 
the  possibility  of  economic  sanctions.  And  critical  to  that,  as  you 
suggest,  would  be  support  from  the  Chinese.  That  is  why  we  have 
spent  the  time,  have  urged  their  support  with  our  overall  approach. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have  counseled 
us  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  work  through  this  on  a  diplomatic 
side. 

But  they  share  our  goals  with  respect  to  North  Korea,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  prepared,  if  we  reach  that  point,  to  join  us  in  rais- 
ing the  costs  were  the  North  Koreans  not  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  resolve  that. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you.  And 
I  think  it  is  important  to  reflect  that  we  will  be  watching  with 
bated  breath,  so  to  speak,  at  what  price  we  have  to  pay  to  get  into 
the  other  two  sites.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Davis. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Davis,  it  was  the 
observation  that  Senator  Nunn  and  I  shared  as  we  visited  with  the 
distinguished  South  Korean  officials,  that  they  are  unusually  calm 
about  the  situation,  concerned  but  calm. 

Some  Korean  officials,  in  fact,  counsel  U.S.  officials,  such  as  our- 
selves, to  be  confident  in  our  stance,  but  to  appreciate  that  the  sit- 
uation is  urgent  without  being  a  crisis. 

This  is  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  explain  or  to  understand,  because 
the  tenor  of  this  hearing  has  been  that,  for  the  past  year,  the  North 
Koreans  have  stiff-armed  not  only  us,  but  the  world.  They  have 
made  some  choices  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  although  we 
can  speculate  on  their  motives. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  to  work  with  South  Korean 
friends  on  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  security  problems  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  our  forces,  all  of  whom  are  in  harm's  way.  There  are 
some  7,000  or  8,000  artillery  units  just  over  the  DMZ  and  pointed 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  capital  of  Seoul,  that  threaten  Amer- 
icans who  would  be  in  harm's  way  of  imminent  attack.  There  may 
be  no  more  than  a  24-hour  alert. 
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General  Luck  mentioned  that  time  period  yesterday  and  that 
means  some  urgency  and  danger  for  Americans,  as  well  as  for  Ko- 
reans. 

I  think  the  tenor  of  the  discussions  with  the  general  officers,  both 
ours  and  South  Korea's,  has  been  that  we  must  tighten  up  our  own 
defense  and  make  it  more  impregnable.  There  has  been  progress  in 
that  direction. 

Another  aspect,  however,  is  a  supposition  of  many  in  the  South 
that  many  Koreans  in  the  North  would  like  to  live  in  the  South, 
and  that  an  influx  of  all  the  persons  who  would  like  to  move  from 
North  to  South  would  overwhelm  the  very  prosperous  South  Ko- 
rean economy. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  timing  on  how  all  this  is  occurring, 
including  the  evolution  of  affairs  in  North  Korea. 

Some  of  us  believe  there  are  two  courses,  one  of  which  is  implo- 
sion and  collapse  of  the  economy  in  the  North,  or  some  horrible  ir- 
rational activity  taken  by  the  North,  such  as  war.  In  either  case, 
the  consequences  for  the  South  are  substantial. 

The  Chinese  have  indicated  to  us  that  they  have  put  additional 
forces  on  the  border  with  North  Korea  to  prevent  people  from  the 
North  making  the  circuit,  through  China,  into  the  South.  So  all  of 
this  must  factor  in  the  negotiation. 

My  question  to  you  relates  to  the  timing  and  the  agenda  of  the 
third  round  of  talks,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  cli- 
max of  negotiations. 

I  would  be  curious  as  to  what  could  possibly  occur  in  the  third 
round  and  whether  you  contemplate  a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth round  of  talks? 

Would  the  third  round  include  IAEA  entry  into  the  two 
undeclared  sites,  and  other  sites  we  may  not  know  about,  and  dis- 
cussion of  how  North  Korea  may  come  back  into  the  world?  By 
that,  I  mean  diplomatically  and  economically,  with  or  without  U.S. 
support,  or  South  Korean  support  or  anybody  else's  support. 

The  relations  between  North  and  South  have  been  touched  on, 
and  are  very  critical  to  President  Kim  and  the  Koreans  who  ad- 
monished us.  They  approve  of  the  United  States  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  North  Korea,  but  the  important  negotiations  for  the 
South  are  those  on  the  peninsula  dealing  with  the  unity  of  Korea. 

I  am  curious  about  the  agenda  for  the  third  round  as  you  see  it. 
What  is  possible  in  that  third  round,  if  it  happens? 

Second,  how  does  the  third  round  get  us  to  the  objective  that  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  program  must  come  to  an  end,  not  just  sim- 
ply that  all  the  sites  must  finally  be  inspected,  but  that  having 
been  inspected,  the  North  Koreans  come  to  a  decision  to  stop  their 
program. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  you  have  asked  some  very  good  questions.  And 
to  pick  up  on  your  last  point,  and  that  is  very  important  as  we  por- 
tray our  goals  and  our  hopes  for  the  third  round,  is  that  it  is  not 
so  narrowly  defined  as  just  those  two  special  inspections. 

It  is  a  process  that  will  require  not  only  the  activities  associated 
with  the  IAEA,  but,  as  you  suggest,  a  full  implementation  of  the 
North-South  denuclearization  declaration.  There  will  be  some 
major  steps  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
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And  so  you  are  right  to  suggest  that,  perhaps  we  do  not — we 
should  not  be  talking  about  it  in  the  same  sense  as  a  round  as  we 
have  talked  about  the  two  previous  rounds,  but  really  short  and  de- 
fined, and  were  part  of  a  process  that  was  gradual  and  leading 
somewhere. 

In  this  sense  we  are  looking  toward  this  final  resolution,  which 
cannot  come  quickly,  as  much  as  we  would  wish  it  to  come  quickly. 
I  think  I  have  learned  that  this  will  be — will  be  protracted  by  ne- 
cessity of  what  it  is  that  we  are  seeking. 

I  have  also  learned  the  lesson  that  I  certainly  am  not  going  to 
predict  to  you  or  anyone  else  how  quickly  it  is  tnat  we  can  accom- 
plish anything  with  respect  to  North  Korea.  I  think  we  have  shown 
the  patience  and  steady  course  that  will  be  necessary  in  this  next 
round  of  discussions. 

Senator  Lugar.  Let  me  interrupt  just  a  second  on  the  "quickly" 
side.  There  is  a  scenario  unknown  to  us  in  which  the  North  Korean 
leadership  might  decide  that  this  longevity  is  shaped  by  getting 
this  issue  wrapped  up  sooner  than  we  might  think.  We  do  not  real- 
ly know  the  health  of  the  elder  leader  or  even  the  health  of  the  son 
or  the  uncle  or 

Ms.  Davis.  Or  whomever. 

Senator  Lugar.  So  it  is  conceivable  that  there  are  reasons  why 
something  might  occur,  although  what  we  have  observed  would 
lead  to  a  relationship  for  a  long  stretch  ahead. 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  will  seek  as  we 
undertake  this  next  set  of  discussions  will  be  to  lay  out  the  full  pic- 
ture so  that  we  are  not,  you  know,  in  a  sense  of  sort  of  sequencing. 

We  want  to  lay  it  all  out  and  say  that,  "We  would  wish  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  whole,"  and  not  try  to  get  into  the  finer  tuning,  because 
that  could  permit  what  you  suggest  is  a  political  step  of  very  big 
proportion  that  could  resolve  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  lead  your  expectations  to  be 
any  higher  than  our  previous  experience  might  have  suggested.  I 
also  think,  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  I  want  progress  quickly  and  that  our  patience,  you  know,  is 
not  unlimited. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  come  back  with  a  specific  time  line  for  you, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  that  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  just  let 
this  thing  drag  out.  We  are  saying  this  to  the  North. 

I  think  we  demonstrated  that  by  saying  that  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  was  the  time  in  which  we 
were  going  to  make  a  determination,  either  they  agree  with  the  in- 
spections or  we  would  have  to  return  it  to  the  Security  Council; 
that  we  were  going  to  set  specific  points  in  time  for  progress. 

We  were  going  to  measure  progress  not  by  words,  but  by  action, 
and  that  we  demonstrated  that  by  placing  those  time  lines  on  it. 
And  we  were  able  to  accomplish,  not  everything  again,  but  still, 
you  know,  the  next  step  in  this. 

So  in  a  short  answer  to  you,  without  being  too  specific,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  round  similar  in  concept  to  the  past. 

We  are  going  to  lay  out  the  full  resolution.  It  could  have  begin- 
ning discussions  and  implementation  and  further  discussions.  It 
could  be  more  of  a  process  than  a  single  negotiation  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  And  it  is  not  open-ended. 
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It  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  along  this  path  without  spe- 
cific steps  and  actions  toward  the  resolution  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Lugar.  What  is  your  interpretation  of  the  North  Korean 
statement  that  in  the  event  the  U.N.  Security  Council  were  asked 
to  impose  sanctions  and  did  so,  that  there  would  be  a  significant 
reaction  by  North  Korea?  What  are  we  to  make  of  that  statement? 

Ms.  Davis.  They  have  made  a  number  of  statements,  as  you 
know,  publicly  and,  of  course,  privately.  And  a  regime  as  isolated 
as  this  regime,  it  is  always  quite  difficult  to  understand  as  clearly 
as  one  would  wish  what  is  behind  the  words  and  statements. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  diplomatic  effort  is  to  lay  out 
our  goals  and  what  we  expect  in  terms  of  responses,  to  not  allow 
their  rhetoric  to  get  in  the  way  of  what  we  have  to  do,  which  is 
essential,  and  part  of  our  strategy,  which  would  be  to  raise  the 
costs  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  our  overall  nuclear  goals. 
I  do  not  disregard  those  statements.  I  take  them  very  seriously. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  goals  have  to  be  foremost  in  our  mind. 
That  means  that  they  have  to  know  clearly  that  they  cannot  get 
away  with  activities  inconsistent  with  their  obligations  under  that 
treaty. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Lugar.  Dr.  Davis,  let  me  just 
ask  you  for  a  clarification.  You  had  reiterated  the  point  about  sus- 
pending rather  than  canceling  Team  Spirit,  1994. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  I  understand.  Has  or  does  the  sus- 
pension apply  regardless  of  what  happens  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  or  is  it  contingent  upon  the  successful  completion  of  this 
particular  inspection  of  the  seven  facilities  and  a  declaration  that 
the  continuity  of  safeguards  is  intact  as  far  as  the  IAEA  is  con- 
cerned? 

Ms.  Davis.  OK.  The  undertakings  that  we  have  made  regarding 
Team  Spirit,  1994  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  IAEA  inspec- 
tions will  be  fully  implemented,  and  also,  in  addition 

Senator  Robb.  But  we  are 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  That  the  North-South  dialog- 


Senator  Robb.  We  are  talking  about  fully  implemented,  the  ones 
that  are  now  taking  place. 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the  inspections  of  the  seven 
declared  sites,  consistent  with  what  it  is  that  the  IAEA  wishes  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  in  order  to  assure  us  that  there  has  been  a 
continuity  of  safeguards.  The  IAEA  has  worked  out,  a  very  de- 
tailed, a  technical  description  of  what  will  be  required. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  you:  In  the  event  that  the  IAEA 
makes  a  determination  that  they  have  had  adequate  time  and  ac- 
cess to  carry  out  their  inspections,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  can  no  longer  certify  the  continuity  of  safeguards,  what  impact 
would  that  determination  by  the  IAEA  have  on  the  talks  that  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Geneva,  because  that  determination  will 
be  available  before  that  period  of  time,  and  the  cancellation  of 
Team  Spirit,  which  is  the  only  other  contingency  that  seems  to  be 
linked  to  the  current  inspection? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  call  that  the  fundamental  basis  for  our  proceeding 
with  the  dialog  with  the  North  Koreans,  is  that  there  is  a  continu- 
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itv  of  safeguards,  and  in  addition,  that  there  has  been  no  refueling 
of  their  reactor  without  the  IAEA  present,  and  no  reprocessing. 

So  the  whole  basis  of  the  dialog  is  it  is  premised  on  that  Deing 
the  case.  If  the  IAEA  discovers  something  different  from  that,  in 
the  course  of  these  inspections,  which  is  precisely  why  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  get  these  inspectors  back  there  to  do  these  inspections, 
then  the  basis  of  the  dialog  would  not  be  there.  And  then,  we  would 
not  be,  you  know,  following  on  with  the  path  that  leads  to  a  resolu- 
tion. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  what  we  mean  by  this  is 
that  the  whole  basis  of  the  dialog  would  no  longer  exist  if  the  IAEA 
reports  what  you  suggested  in  your  prior 

Senator  Robb.  So  it  is  not  just  a  mechanical  process  that  has  to 
be  completed,  but  a  mechanical  process  that  the  IAEA  would  cer- 
tify meets  its  standards  for  making  a  determination  and  then  the 
determination  that  the  continuity  of  safeguards  are,  in  effect,  un- 
broken, whatever  terminology  they  would  use,  would  both  be  re- 
quired before  we  would  begin  this  third  round  of  talks. 

Ms.  Davis.  Let  me  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  know 
we  will  be  coming  to  this  point  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  when  the 
IAEA  returns,  it  will  have  a  general  sense  of  what  has  been  found 
in  the  inspections.  And  there  will  be  some  more  technical  analysis 
that  will  follow  that  could  take  some  additional  period  of  time. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  if  any — if  at  any  point  in  time,  the  con- 
ditions for  our  dialog  have  been  broken,  that  is  those  that  I  have 
just  described  to  you,  the  basis  for  the  dialog  would  no  longer  exist. 
So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  see  this,  again,  as  an  important 
condition  and  basis  for  our  proceeding  at  all. 

Senator  Robb.  Dr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  just  for  the  record  and 
for  clarification,  if  you  would  delineate,  as  best  you  can,  the  re- 
quirements that  are  listed  or  incorporated  in  three  different  agree- 
ments, because  I  think  there  is  some  confusion,  at  least  when  we 
discussed  them  from  time  to  time. 

What  is  required  under  the  NPT,  with  respect  to  inspections  spe- 
cifically? What  is  required  under  the  1992  safeguards  agreement? 

And  what  is  required  under  the  1991  North-South 
denuclearization  accord?  Which  of  the  requirements  for  nuclear  in- 
spections are  at  play,  if  you  will,  at  this  point?  And  which  addi- 
tional requirements  extend  because  of  those  agreements? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  do  this  more  fully  for  the  record,  if 
I  might  for  this  committee,  because  I  do  think  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  precisely  what  each  of  these  agreements  require 
and  precisely  where  we  are  today.  Let  me  answer  briefly  and  then 
ask  that  I  can  provide  a  longer  statement  back  for  your  record. 

When  the  North  Koreans  withdrew  from  the  NPT  last  March, 
the  Director  General  of  the  IAEA,  Mr.  Blix  called  for  the  North  Ko- 
reans to  permit  him  to  do  the  inspections  and  other  activities  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  continuity  of  safeguards. 

And  so  it  is  his  term,  if  you  will,  that  has  been  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  our  dialog,  and  what  it  is  that  we  have  wished  to  have 
occurring  in  order  to  proceed  with  our  diplomacy. 

And  the  characteristics  of  what  is  necessary,  in  terms  of  his  as- 
surance that  there  is  a  continuity  of  safeguards,  goes  to  the  tech- 
nical agreements  that  have  just  been  negotiated  with  the  North 
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and  form  the  basis  of  the  current  set  of  inspections  that  are  ongo- 
ing. 

And  so  right  now,  the  kinds  of  activities  that  are  going  in  place 
are  those  consistent  with  his  being  able  to  assure  continuity  of 
safeguards,  which  means  that  there  has  been  no  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  since  the  time  of  the  previous  inspections,  and  of 
course,  does  not  go  to  the  issue  of  special  inspections  or  past  in- 
spections. 

But  let  me  more  fully  describe  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Robb.  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to 

Ms.  Davis.  To  lay  each  of  those  out. 

Senator  Robb  [continuing].  Make  whatever  clarifications,  be- 
cause there  is  some  confusion.  But  with  respect  to  the  December 
29,  1993,  agreement,  was  that  a  written  agreement,  or  was  that  a 
verbal  agreement? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  initially,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  discussions 
that  then  had  been  put  in  writing  as  agreed  conclusions  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Korea  which  formed  the  basis  then 
of  the  public  announcement  that  we  made  this  morning. 

And  so,  in  December,  we  had  come  to  an  agreement  in  principle. 
And  then  we  wrote  out  the  specifics  of  these  agreed  conclusions 
over  the  past  few  days.  And  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement that  we  made. 

Senator  Robb.  You  say  it  forms  the  basis  of,  but  does  the  public 
announcement  that  you  made  this  morning,  that  you  alluded  to 
earlier,  include  the  specific  language  of  that  agreement,  or  does  it 
simply  form  the  basis  of  the  announcement  that  was  made? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  have  before  me  the  agreed  conclusions  which  I  could 
share  with  you.  And  you  will  find  that  they  lay  out  the  four  steps, 
the  four  simultaneous  steps  that  we  have  taken  today,  which 
namely  is  the  suspension  of  Team  Spirit,  1994,  the  date — the 
scheduling  of  the  third  round  on  March  21,  both  of  those  proceed- 
ing from  the  fact  that  today  there  was  an  exchange  of — I  am 
sorry — an  exchange  of  working  level  experts  between  the  North 
and  the  South  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  inspections.  We  can 
share  with  you  precisely  what 

Senator  Robb.  I  would  like  to  have,  for  the  record,  a  copy  of  any 
written  agreements  that  is  part  of  that  understanding,  if  I  could. 
Let  me  ask  you  just  one  other  technical  question. 

And  that  is  whether  the  inspections  that  are  presumably  being 
conducted  today  are  regular  inspections — again,  I  am  not  getting 
into  the  special  inspections,  but  are  they  the  I  do  not  want  to  make 
it  so  technical  that  it  becomes — maybe  I  should  ask  the  question 
like  this:  What,  if  any,  difference  is  there  between  the  type  of  in- 
spection that  is  being  conducted  today  and  a  regular  inspection? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  let  me  also  provide,  in  more  detail,  for  the 
record,  Senator,  precisely  the  answer  to  that.  But  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  inspections  that  are  part  of  a  full  scope  safe- 
guards inspection  package,  as  I  understand  it. 

And  I  again,  may  need  to  be  corrected  for  the  record,  because  I 
do  not  hold  all  of  the  details  of  this  intimately  in  my  head.  But 
there  are  regular  ad  hoc  inspections  and  special  inspections. 
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And  so  depending  on  how  far  the  Agency  has  progressed  with  re- 
spect to  putting  in  place  the  safeguards  arrangements,  they  move 
from  ad  hoc  inspections  to  regular  inspections. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  also  the  special  inspections.  That 
is  a  set  of  activities  that  exists.  And  in  addition,  there  are  these 
inspections  ongoing  which  the  IAEA  has  set  forth  as  those  required 
to  assure  the  continuity  of  safeguards.  So  let  me  provide 

Senator  Robb.  OK.  I  would  like  to  have  all  that  for  the  record. 
Let  me  just  broach  one  other  quick  topic  and  we  will  come  back  to 
it  on  my  next  round  of  questioning. 

But  to  now  begin  to  look  at  the  parallel  or  analogy  to  what  we 
are  doing  or  might  be  doing  in  the  future  with  Iran  and  what 
might  be  taking  place  in  Tehran,  CIA  Director  Woolsey  has  indi- 
cated that  they  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  bomb. 

I  think  that  the  public  assessment  is  that  somewhere  between  6 
to  8  years,  it  is  a  capability,  given  current  knowledge,  et  cetera. 

Is  the  administration  prepared  to  strike  a  deal  with  Tehran  that 
is  similar  to  the  kinds  of  arrangements  that  are  being  entered  into 
now  with  Pyongyang? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  there  are  important  differences,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  Iran's  participation  and  adherence  to  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  and  also  to  full  scope  safeguards. 

It  has  been  worked  through  with  the  IAEA.  So  they  are  consider- 
ably farther  down  the  path  in  the  kinds  of  inspections  that  the 
IAEA  would  be  conducting  in  order  to  assure  full  scope  safeguards 
with  respect  to  Iran. 

And  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  making  a  deal.  I  believe  what 
would  be  appropriate  to  say  at  this  point  is  that  the  IAEA  has  been 
conducting  the  kinds  of  inspections  they  believe  necessary  to  have 
assurance  that  there  has  been  no  diversion,  and  there  is  no  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  materials  outside  the  programs  that  are  in  Iran 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

They  hold  open,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  asking  for  special  in- 
spections. So  far  they  have  not  made  that  request. 

Our  worries  about  Iran  go  to  not  simply  how  it  is  that  they  are 
conducting  themselves  within  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  but 
rather  to  what  we  see  as  very  strong  evidence  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  acquire  expertise  and  technologies  and  the  ability,  over  time, 
to  carry  out  a  program  that  could  lead  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Right  now,  they  are  in  abidance  with  their  obligations  under  the 
treaty  and  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  IAEA. 

And  do  not  interpret,  in  any  way,  interpret  from  what  I  just  said 
any  less  concern  with  respect  to  what  is  happening  in  Iran.  This 
is  a  very  important  worry,  and  one  that  we  take  extraordinarily  se- 
riously. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary;  and  myself  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  seeking  the  support  of  other  countries  to  prevent 
them  from  transferring  the  kinds  of  technologies  and  items  that 
might  be  important  to  Iran's  ability  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  dangerous  weapons  as  well. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  put 
Dr.  Davis  on  notice  that  I  am  not  going  to  have  another  round.  So 
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this  is  going  to  be  the  extent  of  my  questions.  I  want  you  to  feel 
at  ease. 

You  refer  to  China's  cooperation,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, China  really  has  not  agreed  to  anything  with  regard  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

I  am  referring  to  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday, 
February  10.  It  says  that  China  has  rebuffed  a  request  to  join  the 
other  four  permanent  Security  Council  members  in  telling  North 
Korean  diplomats  that  their  country  must  allow  international  nu- 
clear inspections. 

Further,  China  signaled  by  its  move  that  it  will  not  close  ranks 
with  the  West  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  isolated  communist  gov- 
ernment in  Pangyang  even  if  it  violates,  even  if  it  violates,  nuclear 
treaties.  Is  that  still  your  understanding  of  the  official  Chinese  po- 
sition? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  respectfully,  I  did  not  believe  it  was  the  official 
Chinese  position  at  the  time  I  read  that  article,  nor  do  I  necessarily 
believe  that  that  is  the  official  Chinese  position  today.  But  I  would 
not  wish  to  speak  for  the  government. 

But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  where  we  are  in  our  discussions  with 
the  Chinese  and  where,  I  believe  we  would  be  were  we  to  have  to 
move  back  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Recall  that  the  discussions  that  were  reported  in  that  article 
were  discussions  among  the  members,  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  at  a  time  in  which  the  North  Koreans  had  not 
accepted  what  was  necessary  for  these  inspections,  that  we  were  al- 
ready, in  a  preliminary  way,  beginning  to  discuss  the  possibility 
that  we  would  have  to  return  to  the  U.N.  and  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  Vienna. 

In  that  context,  the  Chinese  were  participating  and  clearly  sup- 
ported our  overall  goal,  which  was  to  move  the  North  Koreans  to 
accept  what  was  necessary  for  these  inspections. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Do  you  have  any  commitments  from  China, 
specific  commitments,  with  regard  to  economic  sanctions,  or  any 
specifics  that  they  would  assist  with  regard  to  the  inspections,  and 
particularly  the  additional  two  sites? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  we  have  not  moved  to  that  point  where  we 
have 

Senator  Murkowski.  So  the  answer  is  no. 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  Put  together  a  package  for  them.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  committed  themselves  to  the  goals.  They 
have  worked  within  the  Security  Council  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
North  Koreans. 

Senator  Murkowski.  What  kind  of  pressure,  specifically? 

Ms.  Davis.  They  were  prepared  to  join  in  the  Security  Council's 
request  following  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  from  the  NPT, 
such  that  we  were  able  then  to  begin  the  kinds  of  dialog  that  have 
led  us  this  far,  that  is  this  far  in  getting  the  North  Koreans  to  sus- 
pend their  withdrawal  from  the  NPT. 

You  do  not  take  seriously  that  important  step.  But  think  of  the 
alternative  and  that  is  that  we  are  a  year  later  and  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  been  outside  the  NPT  for  this  past  year. 
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No  inspections  have  taken  place.  And  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  any  reprocessing  or  refueling  with  re- 
spect to  their  nuclear  reactor. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  that  brings  me  to  my  next  concern. 
One  can  conclude,  at  least,  that  the  objective  of  the  North  Koreans 
is  to  achieve  a  nuclear  capability  so  that  they  can  become  a  nuclear 
nation  and  deal  their  cards  from  a  position  of  substantial  strength 
and  recognition  for  attaining  that  capability. 

If  we  make  that  general  conclusion,  then  we  are  left  with  the  re- 
ality of  what  kind  of  a  threat  that  leaves.  And  that  is  the  reason 
for  this  hearing  and  the  basis  for  our  concern. 

I  personally  think  it  was  a  mistake,  a  great  mistake,  to  allow  the 
North  Koreans  to  get  us  into  third  round  discussions  without  hav- 
ing gotten  access  to  all  the  sites. 

And  you  know,  we  use  the  word  time  and  time  again,  "fully  im- 
plemented." It  seems  to  me,  the  American  people  interpret  "fully 
implemented"  to  mean  what  it  implies.  And  that  is  that  we  have 
an  agreement  to  fully  implement  full  inspections  of  all  sites.  We  do 
not. 

We  have  not  addressed  the  cost  of  this  time  delay  with  regard 
to  how  it  benefits  the  North  Koreans.  I  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment that  it  seems  to  me  we  are  today  about  where  we  were  a  year 
ago  with  very  little  to  show  for  it. 

You  say,  "Well,  we  have  got  an  agreement  to  cover  seven  sites 
one  time,"  with  the  inference  that  the  intention  is  to  have  repeated 
inspections.  But  we  have  not  addressed  any  resolve  of  the  two 
sites.  And  I  think  that  is  the  crux  of  what  an  interpretation  of  fully 
implemented  would  mean  and  imply. 

So  I  am  very  critical  of  the  negotiations  so  far.  In  putting  off 
Team  Spirit  exercises,  we  are  faced  with  the  reality  that,  in  order 
to  get  into  the  remaining  two  sites,  if  we  ever  get  there,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  something  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  you  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Finally,  accountability  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. And  diplomacy  is  really  the  business  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Outside  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  theory  is  when  the  ship  goes 
on  the  rocks,  the  captain  may  be  in  his  bunk,  but  he  is  held  respon- 
sible, even  though  the  first  mate  was  on  duty. 

Who,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  accountability,  so  that  we  can  go 
back  and  fix  responsibility  for  these  negotiations  if,  indeed,  they 
end  up  on  the  rocks.  If,  the  additional  year  has  been  wasted  be- 
cause it  benefited  the  North  Koreans  in  developing  a  nuclear  de- 
vice. Because  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  initiate  enough  pressure  on 
our  friends  in  China  to  initiate  sanctions  or  somehow  to  get  their 
attention.  Who  bears  this  responsibility? 

Ms.  Davis.  Let  me  say  that  the  President  bears  this  responsibil- 
ity. And  in  the  State  Department,  the  Secretary  of  State  bears  the 
responsibility,  and  for  him,  you  can  turn  to  me  to  be  accountable. 

Senator  Murkowski.  So  there  is  one,  two,  three,  and  you  are  the 
third  one  in  line. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  there  are  others  that  contribute  to  the  policy- 
making. So  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  alone  do  this. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  looking  for  someone  to  be  ac- 
countable, I  am  prepared  to  take  that  accountability.  And  more  im- 
portantly, I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  that  I  basically  wish  to  differ 
with  you  with  respect  to  this  past  year. 

This  past  year  found  us,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  the  North  Kore- 
ans withdrawing  from  the  NPT  and  giving  up  entirely  their  obliga- 
tions for  inspections. 

We  would  have  known  nothing  at  the  end  of  this  past  year  about 
whether  or  not  they  had  further  produced  or  diverted  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  the  course  of  their  nuclear  reactor  programs  and  reproc- 
essing programs  had  we  not  found  a  way,  through  diplomacy,  to 
bring  them  back  into  that  treaty  and  suspend  that  withdrawal. 

It  is  not  perfect.  We  still  have  more  things  to  accomplish.  But  we 
are  on  a  steady  track.  And  that  steady  track  has  gotten  us  to  the 
point  where  we  have  the  inspectors  back  and  we  will  know  what 
has  been  happening. 

Senator  Murkowski.  I  do  not  think  you  will  know,  in  all  due  re- 
spect, what  is  happening,  because  you  do  not  have  access  to  the 
other  two  sites  and  those  are  the  ones  where  it  is  happening. 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  that  respect. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  all  right.  Time  will  tell. 

Ms.  Davis.  What  those  two  nuclear  sites  would  tell  us  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  past,  not  what  has  been  happening  since  the  time, 
a  year  ago,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

So,  I  think  it  is  really  important,  for  the  record,  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  the  inspection  currently  under  way  will  accomplish 
and  what  it  is  that  we  would  then  gain  in  additional  knowledge 
were  we  to  gain  the  two  special  inspections. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  I  cannot  agree  with  that  premise  at 
all 

Ms.  Davis.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you- 


Senator  Murkowski  [continuing].  Because  the  reality  of  what 
may  be  going  on  in  the  two  sites  is  a  fact  that  you  are  not  going 
to  have  knowledge  of.  And  you  did  not  have  knowledge  of  them  a 
year  ago. 

Ms.  Davis.  This  is  not  a 


Senator  Murkowski.  I  mean,  what  you  are  doing  now  is  poten- 
tially going  back  to  old  sites  where  there  has  been  some  inspection 
previously  and  some  reporting.  We  have  some  idea  what  is  there. 
We  do  not  have  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  two  sites  that 
they  will  not  let  us  in. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  there  is  no  ongoing  activity  at  those  two  sites. 
These  are  nuclear  waste  sites  where  we  would  go  back  to  discover 
past  discrepancies. 

Where  activities  exist,  where  nuclear  materials  could  be  being 
developed  and  made,  the  nuclear  materials  themselves  are  where 
the  inspectors  are  just  as  we  speak. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  I  mean,  I  would  like  to  accept  that. 
But  if  I  were  to  accept  that  than  I  would  have  to  ask:  Why  are  they 
hesitant  to  allow  us  into  the  other  two  areas  that  you  have  de- 
scribed as  waste  sites?  They  refuse  to  do  that. 

Ms.  Davis.  Because  they  are  going  to  have  to  admit  that  there 
are  discrepancies  in  their  initial  reporting.  And  that  is  why  it  is 
that  they  would  wish  to  cover  that  up. 
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They  could  be  wishing  to  cover  up  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
But  in  any  event,  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  get  back 
to  those  sites. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  I  know.  But  you  are  leaving  me  with 
a  quandary  here.  And  many  more  questions  that  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  record  reflects 

Dr.  Davis.  I  will  come  back. 

Senator  Murkowski  [continuing].  The  inconsistency  in  that 
statement  relative  to  the  two  sites  that  are  out  there  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  go  into,  and  your  suggestion  that  those 
sites  have  very  little  significance  because  the  other  seven  sites,  in 
your  opinion,  are  significant  and  will  tell  us  all. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  never  said  that. 

Senator  Murkowski.  And  my  contention  is  just  the  opposite 

Ms.  Davis.  What  I  said  was  that  they  are  very 

Senator  Murkowski  [continuing].  That  they  are  covering  up 
something  from  the  two  sites,  and  that  is  what  we  should  have  ne- 
gotiated in  the  first  place.  And  we  did  not  do  it  for  reasons  that 
there  has  never  been  an  adequate  explanation  from  the  administra- 
tion other  than  the  North  Koreans  have  simply  said,  "No." 

Ms.  Davis.  The  full  resolution  of  the  outstanding  issues  with  the 
North  is  of  central  importance  to  our  overall  goals. 

The  first  step  to  that  is  getting  those  inspectors  back.  It  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  next  two  inspections  of  those  sites  are  not  im- 
portant at  all. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  MURKOWSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Davis.  I  wish 
you  a  good  day. 

Senator  Robb.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Dr.  Davis,  is  there  any  gap  between  the  inspec- 
tions by  the  IAEA  and  the  agreement  under  the  Non- Proliferation 
Treaty  and  full  resolution  of  the  problem? 

In  other  words  there  may  be  other  sites.  We  do  not  know  of 
them.  What  is  the  extent  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  requires 
North  Korea  to  come  clean  on  what  they  are  doing  in  the  nuclear 
field,  whether  it  is  the  seven  sites  that  are  being  inspected  or  the 
two  that  are  not  inspected  or  even  others  that  are  out  there? 

Is  there  a  gap  between  our  desire  and  our  commitment  that 
there  be  no  program  at  all  and  what  the  IAEA  can  get  to  under 
the  NPT  agreement? 

Ms.  Davis.  The  IAEA  would  have  the  right,  if  they  suspected  ac- 
tivities outside  the  declared  sites,  and  even  these  two  additional 
nuclear  waste  sites,  to  call  for  special  inspections.  That  is  part  of 
what  the  full  scope  safeguards  agreement  requires. 

And  indeed,  that  is  why  we  have  given  our  support  to  the  IAEA 
such  that  it  can  learn  the  lessons  from  Iraq  and  not  limit  itself  to 
only  those  declared  sites.  That  is  critical  to  any  confidence  that  we 
would  have  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  the  North  was  carrying 
out  its  obligations. 

Right  now,  as  you  know,  they  have  suspended  their  withdrawal 
and  they  are  challenging  what  it  means  to  be  obligated  under  the 
NPT. 
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We  have  left  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  what  we  believe  is 
required  to  carry  out  their  full  obligations.  And  a  resolution  of  the 
nuclear  issue  will  require  that  they  accept  our  understanding  and 
that  of  the  IAEA  for  what  would  be  required. 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  full  DPRK  membership  in  the  NPT  or 
acceptance  of  their  full  obligations  under  it. 

Senator  Lugar.  How  could  we  fulfill  our  foreign  policy  declara- 
tion, namely  the  program  that  has  been  terminated  if  there  is  not 
agreement  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  sanctions  be  imposed 
or  that  further  steps  should  be  taken. 

For  example,  in  the  event,  after  some  further  talks,  things  do  not 
move  ahead  and  we  go  to  the  Security  Council,  and  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  Council  does  not  take  action  or  postpones  action  in- 
definitely or  leaves  things  in  limbo,  well,  what  do  we  do  then  as 
the  United  States? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  that  is,  of  course,  a  hypothetical  question  and 
you  are  trying  to  draw  me  out  on  a  course  that,  of  course,  there 
is  one  that  we  would  hope  not  to  find  ourselves. 

That  is,  through  our  close  work  with  the  South  Koreans  and  with 
Japanese  and  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Council,  including 
the  Chinese,  in  carrying  out  a  diplomacy  that  has  sometimes 
seemed  protracted  and  not  getting  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  build- 
ing their  support  for  that  possibility  that  we  might  find  ourselves 
again  in  the  Security  Council. 

When  we  faced  that  prospect  not  very  many  days  ago  because  we 
were  coming  up  on  the  end  of  the  board  meeting  where  the  inspec- 
tors were  not  going  back,  you  saw  a  rallying  together  of  support  in 
the  Security  Council  and  among  our  allies  and,  indeed,  quietly  by 
the  Chinese. 

So  I  think,  I  am  not  going  to  accept  your  premise  that  we  cannot 
bring  an  international  coalition  to  bear  to  raise  those  costs. 

I  think  we  would,  under  those  circumstances,  be  able  to  do  that. 
We  would  probably  do  it  in  a  gradual  way.  But  I  believe  that  we 
would  have  support  to  do  it. 

And  I  prefer  not  to  talk  about  alternatives  to  that  one.  I  believe 
that  will  be  what  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Lugar.  Well,  let  me  try  the  optimistic  scenario,  and  that 
is  that  we  go  to  the  U.N.,  and  the  Security  Council  does  endorse 
sanctions. 

The  two  most  effective  sanctions  usually  cited  include  the  Japa- 
nese cutting  off  hard  currency  remitted  by  Koreans  in  Japan  and 
petroleum  from  China.  The  world  has  pretty  well  cut  off  most  of 
its  activity  with  North  Korea. 

Let  us  say  that  we  get  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese,  as  well  as  cessation  of  economic  activity,  and  that 
after  sanctions  are  imposed,  nothing  happens. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  most  Americans,  including  myself, 
are  curious  about  is  how  a  nation  which  reportedly  enjoys  only  2 
meals  a  days,  80  percent  of  its  industry  is  closed,  and  lacks  energy 
resources,  continues? 

This  is  a  type  of  activity  not  easily  described.  And  when  we  talk 
about  implosion,  we  are  talking  about  the  thought  that  somehow 
you  cannot  make  it  with  22  million  people  with  resources  that  are 
this  scarce. 
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But  I  am  simply  curious.  Is  this  a  regime  such  that  even  if  you 
shut  down  almost  all  the  industry  and  there  was  no  hard  currency 
and  almost  no  trade,  is  self-sufficient  enough  to  continue?  Does  the 
nuclear  program  become  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  country 
at  that  point? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the 
question  because  the  regime  itself  is  so  isolated  it  is  going  through 
a  succession  crisis. 

So  we  do  not  know  the  politics,  especially  of  various  individuals. 
We  do  know  it  is  still  very  authoritarian,  draconian  in  your  terms. 
That  is  certainly  the  case. 

It  has  been  committed  to  this  nuclear  program  and  activities 
such  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  going  to  move  beyond  that  very  easily. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  vulnerable  in  some  respects  by  the 
nature  of  those  financial  resources  and  that  oil,  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  raise  some  additional  costs,  it  will  affect,  I  suspect,  not 
only  the  people  themselves,  but  the  leadership  and  how  they  see 
their  role  as  leaders. 

Economic  sanctions  are  not  an  ideal  tool,  as  we  know  from  his- 
tory. They  are  a  fairly  blunt  tool  and  not  necessarily  one  that 
brings  immediate  success. 

But  I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  if  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  North  Koreans  not  making  the  kinds  of  steps  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  nuclear  issue,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  those 
costs,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  whether  or  not  this  instru- 
ment can  support  our  overall  goals. 

Of  course,  the  alternative  is  to  begin  to  broaden  the  solution  to 
the  overall  issues  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  the  North  and 
to  show — let  us  not  describe  these  as  carrots,  per  se,  but  the  ability 
to  begin  to  discuss  economic  relationships  for  the  long  term  that 
might  be  attractive. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  predict  for  you  how  that  will 
all  play  out.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  nave  set  our  course  firmly  to- 
ward these  goals  and  we  will  use  what  we  have  available  to  try  to 
make  that  happen. 

Senator  Lugar.  Well,  for  the  future,  our  policy  should  have  an 
impregnable  defense  in  South  Korea  as  we  work  with  South  Kore- 
ans. 

Questions  are  raised  even  publicly  in  testimony  yesterday  by 
General  Larkin  and  others  as  to  whether  the  South  Koreans  nave 
equipped  themselves  as  well  as  they  should  and  whether  they 
should  have  been  more  cooperative  or  might  be  more  cooperative 
with  us  in  coordinating  communications  and  artillery  and  other 
areas  that  may  be  perceived  by  the  North  or  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  more  solid  preparation. 

Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  face  a  situation  in  which  we 
talk  about  negotiating  from  strength.  The  strength  is  clearly  there. 

In  the  event  the  North  Koreans  perceive,  and  it  is  explicit  that 
if  they  take  military  action  that  they  will  be  crushed,  then  things 
will  boil  down  to  economics  such  as  seeking  entry  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  simply  continuing  suffering  within. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  about  this  is  that  North  Koreans,  if 
they  have  any  doubts  about  the  issue  of  military  force,  might  be 
tempted  to  use  it. 
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The  cost  to  the  Koreans  and  to  us  from  that  would  be  terrible. 
I  know  that  this  will  be  on  the  minds  of  the  administration. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  American  people  understand  the  dan- 
gers that  are  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  threats  by  North  Koreans  usually  take  some 
action,  usually  military.  I  do  not  know  what  the  action  is  going  to 
be,  but  given  their  history,  some  of  the  actions  they  have  taken 
have  been  truly  awesome  and  deadly  for  those  people  who  got  in 
harms  way. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  heading  down  that  trail,  on  how 
they  get  out  of  the  box  and  reenter  the  world  and  get  rid  of  their 
program,  or,  because  it  is  a  military  regime,  pose  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people  close  by. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  working  very  closely 
with  the  South  Koreans  on  a  variety  of  force  modernization  pro- 
grams and  steps,  and  making  sure  that  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nologies and  the  defenses  appropriate  to  that  are  in  place,  and 
that,  more  importantly,  that  our  firm  commitment  publicly  to 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  difficult  to  be  sure  that  you  are  commu- 
nicating correctly.  And  I  hear  you  as  you  suggest  that  we  might  be 
able  to  make  clearer  some  of  those  dangers  to  the  American  people 
without  bringing  us  into  a  situation  where  we  have  seen  that  a  cri- 
sis is  looming  when,  in  fact  it  is  more  a  set  of  programs  to  be 
steady  and  to  be  fully  committed. 

A  rational  planner  in  the  North  looking  at  the  South  would  un- 
derstand the  very  serious  risk  of  undertaking  any  military  acts. 

But  of  course,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  confident  that  there  is  a 
rational  process  there  so  that  we  need  to  hedge  and  be  absolutely 
confident  that  we  have  done  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that,  if  this 
were  to  occur,  that  we  would  do  as  well  we  can.  And  others  are 
more  knowledgeable  than  I  am  into  the  details  of  that. 

And  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  because  you  sit  on  the  committees  that 
deal  with  this,  that  you  have  gone  into  some  details  there. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  that 
the  United  States  and  South  Korea  be  like  this  [indicating],  linked 
tightly  for  that  defense  and  working  always  together. 

We  demonstrated  our  ability  to  do  that  on  the  diplomatic  side. 
We  demonstrate  daily  our  ability  to  do  that  on  the  security  side. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  depend  on  in  terms  of  the  North 
understanding  the  grave  consequences  of  what  would  follow  from 
their  taking  that  step. 

Senator  Lugar.  Well,  I  applaud  that.  And  the  President  went 
and  stood  there  at  the  DMZ  and  said  an  attack  on  South  Korea 
would  be  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  That  is  about  as  clear  as 
you  can  make  it. 

The  only  concern  I  have,  and  it  is  a  qualitative  one,  is  that  every- 
body in  the  South  Korean  leadership  take  this  thing  as  seriously 
as  we  are  taking  it,  because  our  pledge  to  defend  South  Korea,  at 
the  cost  of  American  lives,  is  a  very,  very  solemn  pledge,  a  tremen- 
dous commitment  by  the  President. 

This  is  why  Senator  Nunn  and  I,  and  we  are  not  the  only  ones, 
are  impatient  with  our  friends  in  South  Korea. 
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We  feel  they  are  a  little  slow  in  getting  their  own  supply  situa- 
tion up  to  date.  And  I  just  take  advantage  of  this  hearing  to  say 
our  commitment  is  there,  but  the  credibility  of  that  depends  on 
North  Korea  and  the  "understanding"  that  we  are  vigorous  in  our 

f reparations  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  that  might 
ead  to  a  second  Korean  war. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  think  you  have  said  it  as  eloquently  as  I  would  have 
wished. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Lugar.  Dr.  Davis,  let  me  just 
say  that  I  share  the  concerns,  particularly  those  voiced  in  the  later 
comments  by  Senator  Lugar. 

He  and  Senator  Nunn  have,  in  my  judgment,  at  least,  looked  at 
this  situation  in  a  way  that,  and  articulated  positions  that  I  think 
many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  this  situation  very  much 
share  and  certainly  prompts  the  interest  that  has  been  shown  in 
these  hearings  and  the  followup  and  what  have  you  on  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

And  I  am  concerned  about,  you  mentioned  the  term  a  "rational 
planner  in  the  North"  and  the  question  of  how  you  define  rational 
or  whether  we  would  all  agree  with  that  process  is  sometimes  sus- 
pect. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  question  in  terms  of  the  meeting  that 
is  going  to  take  place  on  the  21st.  With  whom  do  you  believe  you 
are  negotiating  or  meeting  or  discussing,  that  is,  is  it  your  current 
impression  that  the  leader,  Kim  II  Sung  is  the  person  who  will  be 
calling  the  shots,  or  do  you  think  it  is  his  son,  Kim  Jong-il  who  has 
been  tnrough  a  number  of  cycles  in  terms  of  his  believability  or  ra- 
tionality with  respect  to  various  analysts  or  uncles  or  others. 

Who  do  you  perceive  is  ultimately  calling  the  shots  on  the  other 
side? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  of  course,  as  isolated  a  regime  as  this  one  is, 
and  how  little  we  finally  know  about  their  policymaking  processes, 
it  is  hard  to  be  able  to  answer  you  very  specifically. 

We  deal  with  the  government  of  North  Korea  and  its  representa- 
tives when  we  meet.  Assistant  Secretary  Gallucci  will  be  heading 
our  delegation,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

They  get  instructions  from  Panmunjom  and  they — and  there  is  a 
sense  that  there  is  a  coherent  government  sort  of  lurking  there. 
But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  precisely  who- 


Senator  Robb.  I  realize  that  goes  a  little  beyond 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  And  you  know,  clears  on  the — sometimes 
it  is  even  a  little  opaque  in  other  governments. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  not  going  to  take  that  particular  bait.  I  am 
going  to  shift  to  the  topic  here  just  briefly.  You  have  used,  we  have 
all  used  the  term,  "continuity  of  safeguards"  a  number  of  times. 
You  used  it  several  times  in  your  recent  Op-Ed  piece.  You  used  it 
a  number  of  times  this  morning. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  derivation  of  that  particular  phrase?  There 
are  some  that  speculate  that  it  was  made  up  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  a  year  ago  or  whatever  to  respond  to  increased— does 
it  have  a  precise  technical  meaning?  And  if  so,  which  document  in- 
corporates that  definition? 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  not  something  made  up  in  the  State  Department. 
It  was 
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Senator  Robb.  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  shoot  that 
rumor  down. 

Ms.  Davis.  And  I  will  get  you  a  history  that  may  go  back  further 
than  the  one  that  I  remember.  But  in  the  spring  of  1993,  it  was 
the  Director  General  of  the  IAEA  who  called  upon  the  North,  after 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  NPT,  to  permit  the  IAEA  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  assure  a  continuity  of  safeguards,  and  then  went 
on  to  say  that  this  would  permit  the  IAEA  to  know  whether  there 
had  been  any  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from  the  time  of  pre- 
vious inspection. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  let  me  just  get  focused  on  that  for  a  minute. 
If  this  is  a  term  that  was  used  for  the  first  time  then,  was  it  de- 
rived from  a  specific  agreement?  Does  it  have  an  agreed-upon  defi- 
nition? Is  really  the  question  I  am  asking. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the  history  on  this. 

Senator  Robb.  OK  I  just 

Ms.  Davis.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you.  I  do  know 


Senator  Robb.  I  mean,  it  is  used  so  often  that  I  wanted  to- 


Ms.  Davis.  From  the  time  that  I  became  seriously,  you  know,  in- 
volved in  this,  this  has  been  something  that  is  defined  by  the  IAEA 
and  has  been  the  basis  for  our  dialog. 

That  is  what  I  believe  is  important  in  my  answer.  That  is  that 
we  have  not  been  prepared  to  proceed  in  this  dialog  without  assur- 
ance that  there  is  a  continuity  of  safeguards  which  means  that 
there  is  not  any  diversion  of  material  during  the  time.  One  of  the 

points  that 

Senator  Robb.  Diversion  being  the — any  reprocessing  or  any 
fissile  material  that  is  created  or  any  exchange  of  rods  or  refueling, 
would  that  also  be 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  also  made  it  a  condition  of  our  continuing 
this  dialog  that  there  be  no  refueling  of  the  reactor  with  the  IAEA 
present  and 

Senator  Robb.  Without  the  IAEA 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  Without  the  IAEA  present.  So  that  has 
been  a  separate  condition  as  you  win,  as  to  what  would  be  required 
per  a  continuity  of  safeguards.  We  said  we  are  not,  because  it 
would  be  such  a  critical  step  on  the  part  of  the  North,  they  would 
need  to  have  the  IAEA  there. 

Senator  Robb.  But  is  it  then  a  standard  that  is  less  than  full 
compliance  with  the  NPT? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  less  than  full  compliance  with  the  NPT  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  not  permitted  the  special  inspections,  and 
they  have  not  worked  through  all  the  requirements  in  this  process 
that  I  discussed  earlier  and  we  will  give  you  more  for  the  record. 

This  process  of  moving,  you  know,  from  your  initial  commitments 
under  the  safeguards  regime  to  ad  hoc  and  regular  inspections  to 
set  up  a  process  for  the  longer  term. 

We  have  some  distance  to  go  before  we  would  say — and  have 
achieved  the  goal  that  we  have  for  the  third  round  and  that  is  their 
full  cooperation  with  the  IAEA  to  carry  out  all  their  obligations 
under  the  NPT. 

Senator  Robb.  What  would  the  administration  be  prepared  to  do, 
other  than  obviously,  the  contingencies  that  we  referred  to  earlier 
with  respect  to  the  talks  in  Geneva  on  the  21st  and  the  suspension 
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of  Team  Spirit  if  North  Korea  restricts  access  of  the  inspectors  that 
are  currently  either  in  Panmunjom  or  Yongbyon? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  took — it  took  the 
time  between  the  agreement  in  principle  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  then  the  working  out  of  the  details  for  these  inspections  by  the 
IAEA  was  that  the  IAEA  went  through  a  very  long  list,  and  very 
technically  specific  set  of  requirements  for  these  inspections.  And 
so,  that  is  now  what  is  happening. 

So  that  we  will  know  whether  they  are  then  prepared  to  do  what 
is  absolutely — or  what  tjie  IAEA  and  the  international  community 
believe  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  inspections.  So  if  I  have 
your  question  right 

Senator  Robb.  All  right.  Well,  let  me — I  asked  that  question  be- 
cause I  want  to  follow  up  with  another  question.  The  inspections 
last  August,  I  understand  that  there  is  some  suggestion  that  the 
so-called  nighttime  inspections  were  at  least  carried  out. 

The  question  is:  Were  they  required  by  the  North  Koreans? 
There  have  been  some  suggestions  that  they  may  even  have  been 
carried  out  solely  at  nighttime  with  flashlights  or  whatever. 

I  mean,  there  are  a  lot  of  bizarre  pieces  of  that.  Anything  that 
you  can  straighten  out  for  us  with  respect  to  those  inspections  and 
the  either  U.S.  or  IAEA  response  to  that  kind  of  constraints  being 
placed  on  inspectors  and  whether  or  not  anything  akin  to  that  type 
of  restraint  might  occur  this  time  and  what  the  U.S.  response 
would  be. 

Ms.  Davis.  The  first  part  of  the  question  has  to  do  with  those  Au- 
gust inspections.  They  clearly  were  not  satisfactory  because  of  some 
of  the  things  that  you  suggested. 

And  we  can  provide  you  with  more  detail  as  to  what  we  know 
about  those  inspections.  It  was  because  of  their  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture that  the  IAEA  asked,  in  September,  to  go  back  and  do  more 
inspections  to  make  sure  everything  was  accurate  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

And  at  that  point,  the  North  Koreans  placed  obstacles  to  that  in- 
spection. And  it  took  us  from  September  until  the  end  of  December 
to  gain  their  support  for  the  kinds  of  inspections  necessary  in  prin- 
cipal to  insure  the  continuity  of  safeguards. 

That  is  December,  and  of  course,  it  took  another  6  weeks  or  so 
to  work  out  the  very  fine  details.  So  we  took  that  time  and  we 
made  it — the  IAEA  made  it  specific  so  that  we  would  know  pre- 
cisely the  answer  to  your  question. 

Did  they  do  everything  necessary  to  have  confidence  or  if  they  do 
not  permit  it,  we  will  know  that  they  have  not.  They  have  agreed 
to  it.  So  let  us  just  assume  that  they  are  good  to  their  word. 

Senator  Robb.  Do  you  have  full  confidence  that  the  IAEA  inspec- 
tors who  are  there  now  and  their  hierarchy,  Hans  Blix,  and  others, 
will  insist  upon  every  element  of  access  that  is  necessary  for  them 
to  make  that  determination,  or  might  some  obstacles  be  considered 
more  important  than  others? 

And  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  making  progress,  that 
they  would  certify  that  we  have  seen  enough  but  we  have  not  seen 
everything  that  we  really  wanted  to  see  to  give  our  full  checklist 
an  affirmative  signoff. 
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Ms.  Davis.  They  worked  through  the  details  with  some  care 
through  some  time  to  an  agreement  of  all  the  details. 

So,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  inspection.  That  is  the  basis  of  what 
the  North  Koreans  have  agreed  to.  And  so,  let  us  not  speculate  on 
what  will  happen.  They  will  report  back  and 

Senator  Robb.  I  understand  your  reluctance  to  speculate.  I  would 
just  suggest  that  I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  some  sense 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  international  community  and  those 
that  are  interested  that  we  are  not  going  to,  neither  we  nor  the 
IAEA  who  are  making  the  specific  determinations,  here  are  going 
to  further  compromise  the  process  by  too  many  concessions  in  that 
area.  But  I 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  you  know,  we  supported  the  IAEA  strongly 

Senator  Robb.  Yes.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Davis  [continuing].  In  working  through  those  details,  getting 
all  the  specificity  so  that  there  would  be  a  basis  for  their  report  to 
us  and  a  basis  for  what  they  say  and  confidence  that  they  had  done 
what  was  necessary. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  support  that  and  the  IAEA  has 

f)ut  in  place  an  agreement  that  they  believe,  not  that  others  be- 
ieve,  but  that  they  believe,  Hans  Blix,  himself  believes  is  nec- 
essary for  his  determination. 

Senator  Robb.  But  we  have  agreed,  barring  a  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  limited  regular  inspection  of  the  seven  facilities,  to 
meet  and  continue  a  broad  range  of  negotiations  in  Geneva  with 
the  North  Koreans  and  you  can  understand  that 

Ms.  Davis.  There  are  a  couple  of  negatives  there.  So  let  us 
start — let  us  just  say 

Senator  Robb.  No.  I  am  just  suggesting  why  there  are  some  rea- 
sons for  skepticism  with  respect  to  any  agreements  that  have  been 
entered  into,  or  earlier  discussions  of  what  the  requirements,  even 
for  the  third  round  of  talks  might  have  been  and  how  they  might 
have  been  described  at  one  time  or  another. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  as  I  said  earlier  on,  this  has  been  difficult  and 
protracted. 

Senator  Robb.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Davis.  We  have  now  agreement  with  very  precise  require- 
ments for  the  inspection.  The  IAEA  is  responsible  for  assuring 
making  its  determination. 

And  we  have  been  very  clear,  the  statement  I  have  read  to  you 
now  a  couple  of  times,  with  respect  to  the  third  round,  and  that 
is  that  these  IAEA  inspections  will  be  fully  implemented  consistent 
with  how  the  IAEA  judges  that  implementation  for  the  actual  hold- 
ing of  the  third  round. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  you  have  said 
on  that  question.  Let  me  just  ask  you  if  you  would  want  to  suggest 
or  speculate  about  what  factors  might  have  led,  other  than  the  emi- 
nent meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  IAEA,  the  North  Koreans 
to  agree  to  permit  the  inspection,  at  least  of  these  seven  sites  on 
the  regular,  but  limited  basis. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  clearly  the  fact  that  we  demonstrated  to 
the  North,  the  international  community  as  a  whole,  led  by  the 
United  States,  that  our  patience  was  running  out,  and  that  there 
was  time  in  which  we  would  face  the  need  to  return  to  the  Security 
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Council  unless  they  were  prepared  to  carry  out  their  agreement  in 
principal  and  work  with  the  IAEA  as  to  the  details  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  the  inspectors  went  back. 

So  we  set  a  time  line  and  we  made  clear  that  there  was  inter- 
national consensus,  international  consensus  not  only  among  the 
United  States  and  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
South  Koreans,  Japanese,  that  part  of  the  world. 

And  that  there  was  no — they  were  not  able  to  divide  us.  And 
they  were  not  able  to  find  a  way  to  make  us  back  down  on  that 
commitment  to  go  back.' 

I  think  we  have  demonstrated  that,  through  that  process,  and,  in 
the  end,  they  agreed.  I  think  that  is  an  important  lesson  that  we 
have  learned  from  how  it  is  that  we  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Robb.  Without,  again,  I  do  not  want  to  debate  with  you. 
There  have  been  some  differences  in  the  emphasis  at  any  given 
time,  our  allies  with  whom  we  clearly  ought  to,  have  to,  and  every- 
one would  agree,  must  continue  to  cooperate  fully  from  both  the 
South  Korean  side,  in  terms  of  the  emphasis  on  precisely  what  ac- 
tion would  be  appropriate  in  this  process,  our  Japanese  friends  and 
certainly  on  the  Chinese  side  that  have  been  explored  by  both  Sen- 
ator Lugar  and  Senator  Murkowski. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  broader  question  in  this  area  with  re- 
spect to  the  kinds  of  things  that  might  be  on  the  table. 

You,  I  think  wisely,  deferred  with  respect  to  many  of  the  specif- 
ics, certainly  in  open  session.  But  if  the  North  Koreans  were  to  look 
like  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  what  has  been  described  as  the 
all-inclusive  or  the  mega  deal  or  whatever  the  case  might  be,  might 
any  question  of  the  nuclear  umbrella  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vides in  the  region,  putting  aside  the  question  of  anything  tactical 
nuclear,  for  the  moment,  might  that  be  on  the  table  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

Ms.  Davis.  It  is  not  on  the  table  and  would  not  be  on  the  table, 
Senator  Robb.  And  I  hope  you  will  help  us  be  very  clear  in  dem- 
onstrating that  that  commitment  that  we  have  that  spans  both  our 
nuclear  umbrella  and  our  conventional  forces  in  terms  of  people 
and  reinforcements  and  all  that  go  with  those  commitments  are 
there  for  the  long  term  and  are,  in  no  way,  a  part  of  this  negotia- 
tion. 

Indeed,  it  is  that  security  commitment  and  that  very  strong  sup- 
port for  those  countries  that,  I  believe,  will  form  the  basis  for  what 
success  we  may  have  in  the  long  term  here. 

On  the  issue  of  allies,  let  me  only  say  that  I  think  it  would  be 
surprising  to  hear  that  there  were  not  differences  of  view  along  the 
way  with  our  allies.  Indeed,  we  have  worked  very  closely  to  make 
sure  we  understood  our  different  views  and  worked  through  a 
strategy  that  brought  it  together. 

And  I  believe  you  will  discover  that  the  current  policy  is  strongly 
supported  within  South  Korea  and  Japan.  And  in  China  let  me  just 
say  again,  that  they  share,  the  Chinese  Government  shares  our 
overall  goals  for  a  nonnuclear  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  ways  and  manner  they  go  about  achieving  that  may  not  be 
the  same  as  ours,  but  as  long  as  we  get  there  at  the  end  together 
will  be  how  we  should  be  judged  with  respect  to  this  policy. 
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Senator  Robb.  Well,  let  me  say  that  that  reassurance  is  welcome, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  broader  question  I  asked  at  the  outset. 
With  regard  to  the  parallel  talks  that  will  be  taking  place  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Korea,  and  the  North-South  talks 
that  are  taking  place,  hopefully  with  the  change  of  envoys,  not  yet 
clearly  defined  and  whatever  progress  ensues  from  the  meeting 
next  week,  hopefully  certainly  more  than  was  apparent  from  the, 
at  least  the  public  breakup,  this  time  around. 

How  closely  are  we  going  to  tie  our  strategy  to  the  strategy  of 
South  Korea  in  this  particular  case?  Let  me  suggest  that  I  assume 
that  the  answer  would  be  very  strongly,  and  what  have  you,  and 
that  we  do  anyway. 

But  what  happens  if  the  talks  that  we  are  having  with  the  North 
Koreans  proceed  and  the  talks  that  the — the  North-South  talks  do 
not  proceed  in  a  satisfactory  way?  What  impact  will  that  have  on 
anything  that  may  take  place  in  our  third  round? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  our  third  round  has  three  important  goals,  one 
of  which  is  full  implementation  '  of  the  North-South 
Denuclearization  Agreement. 

So,  there  cannot  be  a  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue  without 
progress  along  that  track.  And  indeed,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  North 
has  often  been  to  try  to  divide  us,  that  is,  to  keep  our  track  going 
along,  but  not  doing  what  is  necessary  in  parallel. 

I  think  they  have  discovered,  I  certainly  hope  they  have  discov- 
ered, and  they  will  soon  discover  if  they  have  not,  that  these  two 
cannot  be  broken  apart,  that  we  would  not  be  prepared  to  resolve 
a  broad  and  thorough  approach  to  the  third  round  without  that 
being  part  of  it. 

And  they  cannot  find  strategy  that  breaks  us  apart  from  those 
goals,  so  that  we  do  not  have  goals  separate  from  those  of  South 
Korea. 

Senator  Robb.  You  can  understand  the  reason  for  some  skep- 
ticism when  some  things  that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  agreement 
and  would  appear  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  something  else 
suddenly  end  up  as  part  of  the  negotiation  as  opposed  to  a  part  of 
the  framework.  And  that  is  the  concern  I  have  there. 

Ms.  Davis.  They  will  be  testing  us  on  this  issue,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. And  that  is  why  the  second  part  of  the  condition  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  third  round  is  that  there  be  this  exchange  of  special  en- 
voys and  that  we  not  back  off  of  that  as  part  of  our  overall  objec- 
tive. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  you  this  just  with  respect  to  what  we 
might  do  without  going  to  the  Security  Council:  Are  there  steps 
that,  in  conjunction  simply  with  our  allies  in  South  Korea  and 
Japan,  that  we  might  be  willing  to  take  short  of  requiring  a  perm 
five  or  Security  Council  resolution  that  might  be  a  part  of  this  mix, 
recognizing  as — Senator  Lugar  has  departed,  but  the  two  outside 
influences  that  he  alluded  to,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  are  the 
most  meaningful,  if  not  the  only  truly  meaningful  influences,  the 
oil  supply  from  China  and  the  hard  currency  that  comes  in  from 
Japan. 

If  just  one  of  those  could  be  directly  influenced  through  some  tri- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  and 
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Japan,  is  the  United  States  prepared  to  look  at  options  outside  of 
the  Security  Council  to  achieve  objectives  in  this  area? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  of  course,  it  would  be  our  goal  for  the  Security 
Council  representing  the  international  community  as  a  whole  to  do 
this. 

I  believe  that  there — that  were  there  support  for  these  steps  at 
the  appropriate  time,  that  we  would  have  support  of  the  Security 
Council 

Senator  Robb.  Now,  I  am  obviously  thinking  about  a  member  of 
the  perm  five  that  might  not,  at  any  given  moment,  feel  disposed 
to  provide  that  support  that  we  have  been  looking  for.  I  have  had 
discussions 

Ms.  Davis.  No.  We  are  not  going  to  speculate  on  that 

Senator  Robb.  No.  No.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Davis. — hope  that  that  is  not  the  case.  On  the  other  hand 
let  the  North  Koreans  know,  quite  clearly,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  others  to  veto  what  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
those  goals.  And  if  it  turns  out  that  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  we  would  be  prepared  to  do  that. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  you  about  any  differences  between  the 
State  Department  and  either  CIA  or  DIA  with  respect  to  analysis 
at  this  point  regarding  the  stage  of  development  of  a  potential  nu- 
clear weapons  program. 

Some  of  those  have  been  mentioned  in  the  general  press  and 
publications  and  what  have  you.  Would  you  comment  on  any  dif- 
ferences between  State's  assessment  and,  for  instance,  a  couple  of 
reports  of,  I  think  from  the  Russian,  or  that  are  tied  to  Russian 
sources  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  weapons-production  por- 
tion, at  least  on  a  limited  scale,  is  complete,  and  State  Depart- 
ment's difference  in  the  assessment  of  where  things  stand  today? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  let  me  suggest  that  we  can  come  back  to  you 
and  go  into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  estimate  and  the  cer- 
tainties and  uncertainties  associated  with  the  estimate  and  how 
there  were  some  differences  as  you  correctly  note  that  have  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers. 

I  do  not  think  the  differences  are  as  radical  as  the  newspaper 
stories  might  suggest  to  try  to  get  a  story.  But  there  are  some  im- 
portant uncertainties  that  exist  with  respect  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  nuclear  program.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  access 
to  any  of  this  until  when  they  joined,  and  then  some  number  of 
years  later  they  agreed,  again,  to  discussions  with  the  IAEA. 

It  is  precisely  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  uncertainties  that 
leads  us  to  wish  to  have  the  kinds  of  inspections  of  the  special  sites 
and  the  kinds  of  dialog  that  the  IAEA  had  started  to  conduct  before 
the  North  had  withdrawn  from  the  treaty. 

As  uncertain  as  we  are,  this  estimate  is  an  estimate,  and  so 
there  are  some  different  views  as  to  precisely  how  you  would  frame 
your  wording  about  that  likelihood  and  whether  or  not  there  are, 
in  fact,  some  number  of  nuclear  weapons  possible  having  been  de- 
veloped by  North  Korea. 

What  is  important  in  terms  of  policymaking,  is  that  we,  while  we 
recognize  that  uncertainty  is  not  that  that  leads  us  to  the  strategy 
that  we  have  put  forward.  It  is  the  need  to  discover  what  has  gone 
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on  in  the  past  and  to  bring  the  North  back  into  the  treaty  that  is 
central  to  our  policy. 

And  the  uncertainties  there  are  unfortunate,  but  do  not  change 
dramatically  what  it  is  that  we  would  be  seeking  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  ask  a  question  about  what  I  would — 
I  do  not  want  to  characterize  this  as  a  doomsday  scenario,  but  the 
most  unwelcome  result,  I  guess,  at  this  point,  would  be  a  complete 
failure  of  the  third  round. 

Again  acknowledging  the  concern  that  many  of  us  have  that  we 
are  negotiating  without  even  the  full  compliance  that  would  nor- 
mally be  required  to  get  to  that  round. 

But  for  whatever  reason,  the  third  round  breaks  down  complete 
and  all  of  Pakistan  or  whatever,  at  some  point,  North  Korea  simply 
announced  it  has  a  nuclear  capability  with  respect  to  weapons,  it 
has  a  nuclear  device  and  a  delivery  vehicle  for  that,  as  indeed, 
much  of  the  speculation  suggests  is  possible  without  a  great  deal 
of  additional  technical  work  or  know-how  right  now:  Would  the 
United  States,  at  that  point,  having  expressed  its  very  clear  desire, 
as  the  rest  of  the  regional  powers  have  expressed  desire,  to  have 
the  peninsula  nuclear  free,  then  be  prepared  to  consider  the  re- 
introduction  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  South  Korea. 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  think,  at  that  point  in  time,  it  is  a  course,  of 
course,  that  we  all  hope  will  not  confront  us  is  that  all  possible 
steps  are  open. 

And  indeed  the  North  Koreans  need  to  understand  the  full  power 
and  support  the  United  States  is  there.  Whether  it  would  be  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  as  you  suggested,  whether  it  would  be  other 
kinds  of  reinforcement  on  the  conventional  side,  and  so  forth,  I 
think  is  something  that  we  not  only  will  look  at  that  point  in  time, 
but  we  are  looking  at  as  planning  scenarios  for  today. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  not  shown  great  support  to 
the  idea  for  moving  nuclear  weapons  back  into  Korea  at  this  point 
in  time  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  our  goal  is  a  denuclearized 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea. 

And  that  we  did  want  to  demonstrate  to  those  countries  that 
have  given  up  nuclear  weapons  that  there  is  that  immediate  value 
in  such  a  diplomacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  said  before,  the  nuclear  umbrella  over 
South  Korea  and  Japan  is  firm  and  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  that  is  firm.  One  part  of  that  is  the  possibility  of  course, 
that  tactical  nuclear  could  be  the  choice. 

Senator  Robb.  OK  Well,  I,  without  debating  that,  I  understand 
the  position  that  there  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  reintroduce  but 
simply  a  preparation  so  that  we  are  not  perceived  as  putting  new 
carrots  on  the  table  as  our  bargaining  chips  if  the  desire  was  to  at- 
tain a  nuclear-free  peninsula. 

And  it  is  very  clear,  at  some  point,  that  the  North  Koreans,  sim- 
ply notwithstanding  tneir  prior  agreements  and  statements,  do  not 
intend  to  make  that  a  reality,  and  whether  or  not  we  have  an  obli- 
gation both  with  respect  to  providing  the  necessary  support  for  our 
own  troops  and  to  the  commitment  to  the  South  Koreans,  as  well 
as  maintaining  some  degree  of  credibility  in  the  international  com- 
munity where  others  might  see  that  as  an  encouragement  to  do 
something  other  than  it  probably  ought  to  at  this  point. 
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Let  me  ask  one  other  question  with  respect  to  the  current  nego- 
tiations, as  they  are  today.  The  announced  breakup  was,  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  early  wire  reports,  contingent  upon  the  request  by 
General  Luck  to  bring  in  Patriot  missiles  and  suggesting  that  was 
the  basis  for  the  complete  breakdown  that  just  occurred  in  Pan- 
munjom.  What  is  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Patriot  missiles  at  the  request  of  the  commander  in  the 
area? 

Senator  Murkowski  raised  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  response  with 
respect  to  No.  1,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  sent. 

There  was  a  belief  early  on  that  they  had  at  least  been  dis- 
patched and  were  in  route.  Second,  well,  what  is  the  position  with 
respect  to  proceeding  based  on  the  request  of  the  commander  at 
this  point? 

Is  that  solely  contingent  upon  South  Korea's  announced  position 
at  a  given  moment,  or  will  the  desires  of  the  commander  after  con- 
sultation with  our  host  country  be  the  dominant  factor  in  resolving 
that  question? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  think  as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  testified  elsewhere,  that  we  are  going  to  deploy  the  Patri- 
ots to  South  Korea.  This  was  something  that  had  been  planned  for 
some  time. 

And  the  real  question  now  has  to  do  with  timing  and  working  out 
the  modalities  of  that  with  respect  to  how — with  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  the  question  though:  Is  the  timing  tied  to 
discussions  that  have  been  the  subject  of  this  meeting? 

Ms.  Davis.  The  timing  is  not  tied  directly  to  the  nuclear  issue. 
The  timing  is  tied  directly  to  what  it  is  the  commander  needs,  as 
you  suggest,  and  what  the  overall  situation  in  South  Korea  is. 

We  have  been  planning  to  deploy  Patriots  either  immediately  in 
a  crisis,  because  they  can  be  moved  very  quickly,  or  there  was  a 
plan  to  go  ahead  and  get  them  in  a  permanent  way  during  the 
clear. 

Senator  Robb.  That  was  what  I  was  referring  to.  Will  that  be 
held  in  abeyance  if  the  South  Koreans  ask  us  not  to  introduce  them 
because  of  whatever  concern  they  may  have  with  respect  to  reac- 
tions by  the  North? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  how  they  would  phrase  it.  They 
have  agreed  with  the  need  to  go  ahead  with  this  deployment,  a  de- 
fensive deployment  and  more  important,  the  security  of  South 
Korea. 

At  this  point,  we  are  working  out  the  modalities  and  timing  as 
you  suggest.  I  think  that  is  all  I  should  say  at  this  point. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  I  understand  reluctance  to  go  beyond  that, 
certainly  in  open  session.  Let  me  say  that  I  know  that  Senator 
Helms  has  asked  to  submit  written  questions  for  the  record. 

Senators  Pell  and  Pressler  have  also  indicated  a  desire  to  submit 
written  questions  for  the  record  so 

Ms.  Davis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Robb  [continuing].  We  will  leave  the  record  open  for  at 
least  24  hours  to  include  any  questions  that  they  might  submit.  I 
suspect  that  there  will  be  a  desire  to  take  you  up  on  your  offer  to 
either  return  or  probably  another  classified  session  at  some  point 
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in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  deal  with  some  of  the  issues  that 


are- 


Ms.  Davis.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  either  myself  or  Mr. 
Gallucci  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  wish  to  be  consulting  closely 
with  you  privately  and  as  we  go  through  this.  These  are  difficult 
issues  and  we  need  your  support. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Davis,  we  thank  you  very  much.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  is  sensitive  topic.  It  is  not  easy  to  outline  the 
kind  of  public  positions  with  the  thoroughness  that  legislators  and 
others  might  like,  particularly  during  the  pendency  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  we  have  discussed. 

But  we  do  appreciate  very  much  your  agreement  to  come  and 
meet  with  us  before  you  go  to  China  with  the  Secretary.  We  wish 
you  well  on  that  particular  trip. 

And  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  individual  consultations  with 
you  and  others  in  the  department  when  you  return,  because  I  sus- 
pect that  this  issue  will  remain  high  on  the  agenda  for  quite  some 
period  of  time.  But  for  your  appearance  today,  we  thank  you. 

Ms.  Davis.  Thank  you,  very  much  for  inviting  me. 

Senator  Robb.  That  concludes  this  particular  hearing.  We  stand 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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